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THE RIDE, 





BY M. K. 





D>» you recollect the August day 
We rode so far and we rode so fast, 
And only the sunset bade us stay— 
We rode together, first time and last? 
Now, even in my dreams, the same 
Wiid, reckless gallop again we urge. 
The sun is sinking, a ball of flame, 
Tothe far horizon's level verge. 


Andon we fleet through the deepening giow, 
The roee of the sunset on your face, 
And the breeze about us as we go 
Our horses’ hoofs in the tireless race 
Make naddening music as we ride. 
We never speak though we ride so near, 
Though the windy plain is lone and wide, 
And only the wind could ever hear. 


You do not turn, and you do not tire; 
So lightly your bridle rein you hold; 
Your windblown hair by the sunset fire 
Is touched with glimmers of ruddy gold. 
Righton you look at the flashing west, 
And peace is mine at my being's core, 
Kecause I know that 1 love you best 
Forever and ever and evermore, 
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CHAPTER XVII—(ConriINUED. ) 


or the inn door opened | 

and several persons came out, at | 

tracted by the music, and they al! | 
stood and gazed at him in rustic astonish. 
ment. Among them were the landlord’s 
wifeand daughter, and the former, when 
hé had finished, asked him to come in and 
take something to drink. 

He was for refusing at first; but he re- 
membered that he had eaten nothing | 
since breakfast, and he followed them in. 

“You're a mighty fine player, my man,’ 
seid the landlord, leaning across the tiny | 
bar, and nodding his big, bald head. 
“Dunno ag I ever heard a better, not even | 
In Lunnon. Order what you like.”’ 

Heriot asked for some bread and cheese, 
and a g!ase of water, the liquor part of the 
order astonished the landlord more than 
the playing, and Heriot, seating bimself 
inthe scrupulously clean public parlor, 
ate his supper with a sense of satisfaction 
and content aa novel as it was amazing 
After supper, he offered to play again. 
The news of his arrival bad drawn a small 
Crowd in and around the house, and 
Heriot took his violin to the door and 
played there, Then, when he had finished, 
he handed round his bat, pocketed the 
Copvers, with infinite gravity, and put the 
Violin in bis case. 

“Hadn't you better stop the night, 
mister ?” said the landlord, invitingly. 
“We can give you a bed, and you can pay 
for it with some more music.”’ 

But Heriot declined, and marched off. 

It wasa lovely night, and its peace and 
beauty entered into his soul. He marched 
through the sweet-smelling lanes for a 
Sreater part of the night, until a bay field 
em pted him to repose, and he fe}! asleep 
In the middle ot a fragrant mound. 

He slept as he had not slept for years, 
ra was awakened by the arrival of the 

&rmer and bie men, who were rather in- 


’ 


Clined to resent his presence. But their 
rene! trhent vanished when he took 
4 began t plat > ’ y 
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After breakfast, Heriot rose, and took oft 
his coat. 

The farmer laughed, but eyed the slim, 
n.uscular figure with approval. 

‘*Wnoever heard of a fiddler bein’ any 
good at hay-making!"’ he said. ‘Best go 


on playin’; we can work all the heartier.”’ | 


‘“Presently,’’ said Heriot, and he took a 
fork and setto work. The farmer eyed 
him covertly and critically; but, after a 
time, came upto him and dealt hima 
mighty blow on the back. 

‘“Darned if youdon’t bandle the fork 
a’most as well as the fiddle-bow, my 
man!’’ he exclaimed, with a guffaw; ‘‘an’ 
youa Lunnon man, if I'm not mistook! 
You've got some thews and sinews, too, 


| thougb you be so like a race horse to look® 


at. What's your name, young man?” 

“I’m called Fiddler Dick,’’ said Heriot, 
gravely. 

“Well, Fiddler Dick, you be maip wel- 
come,’ saiithefarmer, with a bearty nod, 
as he strode off to his place in the line. 

At lunch time, a number of women and 
children came into the field, bringing the 
food, which he shared with the rest of the 
men. 

The women and children eyed him cur- 
jously, and rather suspiciously, for his 
handsome face and graceful bearing pus 
zied them; and, when your rustic is pus 
zied, be is always suspicious. Kut when 


he had finished his meat pasty and bread | 
violin and | 


and cheese, he took out bis 


began to play. The men stretched them- | 
| folks. 


selves out, with their pipes, and the women 


| and children gradually drew nearer, and 


seated tnemsel ves around him. . 

The sun was shining brightly: the air 
wes perfumed with the newiy-made lay. 
Notwithstanding the aching longing in 
bia beart, the mute cry for Eva, which 


| seemed echoing through him, he was hap- 
| pier than he had ever been 


before. Tne 
old, vic ous, artificial life of London 
seemed to fade away bebind him, 

P esently, he lad the misfortune to 
break a string. He Jaid the violin down, 
aud began to sing. How often had the ex 
quisite voice rang out notes of a comic 
song, accomnpanied by the yelling chorus 
of half-intoxicated men! He sang no wusic 
hall ditty here, in this sunlit hay field, 


| buta simple ballad—a poor thing, froma 


classical point of view, if you will; but its 
simple, direct music went straight to the 
hearts of these equally simple peopls, and, 
as they listened, in profound silence, sore 
oft the women let their heads fal! on their 
or turned away to hide their 
tears. 

And as be sang 4# tiny wite, a little girl, 
climbed down from her imother’s knee, 
slow steps approached Iferiot, 
and nestling against his knee, looked up 
into his face, her blue eyes entranced and 
fascinated bim. 


Thechild’s trust an’? confidence in him 


| almost brought the song to a sudden stop, 


He laid his hand on her bead, and icoked 


down at her with a smile,and @ lump 
came into his throat when, a# he con 
cluded the song, sbe lisped 

“] like ’00; will ’0o Jet mé kiss 90? 

A young girl who bad 6at listening with 
wide open eyés, and cherry lips ajar 
bluehed and called to tne child chidingly 


bat Heriot shook his head, and, taking 
the miteon his knee, kissed het 
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throat, and sang again. 
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sleeping child on the haycock, and, catch- 
ing up his fork, fell to work again. 

Changed indeed ! And all through an in- 
nocent giri! 

Like the landlord of the inn, the farmer 
would have had him stay, but Heriot de 
cided to go on, though reluctantly 

“Well, well, I've heard as how you 
wandering folks can't abide any place for 
| long,’’ said the farmer, ‘and, if you must 
Ko, gO you must. Anyway, here's a day's 
wages. You've earned it my lad.’’ Heriot 
took it, and turned the three shillings 
over in bis hand witha strange feeling. 
For the first timein his life he feit the 
pleasure which the laborer feels in his 
hire. 

He sleptin abarn that night, and at 
| sunris@ took to the tramp again. 

He chose no road, but— was it altogether 
| unconsciously ?—his steps tended towards 
| A verieigh. 








CHAPTER XVIII. 





E traveled slowly, walking mostly, 

Hl but sometimes accepted a lift frou a 
friendly carter or soune farmer driv 

| ing toor from market. The days passed, 
| and carried with them the old wild 
| sipated life, the days came, and each con 
him by the 


| 
} 
| 
dis- 


magic of love. 
He was a new man—softened 
tact and syimpathy with the poor, and the 
siinple-minded, honest hearted country 
Wherever he went be was 
welcome, not only on account of his won- 
derful violin andthe musical voice, but 
by reason of bis handsome face and frank, 
kindly manner. 
With the women and 
especial favorite, and 


by con- 


made 


children he was 
an many #& girl's 
heart ached witha keen regret 
took his leave of some village 
which he bad been persuaded lo stay fora 
day ortwo, The children, after a few mo- 
ments of shyness, would 
round him, and often wheu he 
night in some laborer’s cottage, some mite 


when he 


mreie in 


alwavs cluster 


spent the 


ofacbild would tall aslesp on his knee, 
As the weeks grew int« 
to wutuion, he 


mouths, and the 


HutbImner gave piace Dewar 


to realize the change, and with «a new leap 


of the heart to hope that the time might 


come when he couldgo to Evaant teil her 


of the change in him 

He knew exactly what hoe would say, 
for bad he not ofier, rehearsed the scene as 
he tramped along under the moon, his 
violin under higarin, bis old) pipein bis 
mnouth, his heart fuli of his lowe, He 
would go to her and aay: 

“| bavedone with the past life; | bave 
kept iy promise, It isto you lowe the 
change in in6, tbe reformation. If you 
will butstoop and take né, my queen, 
iny love! 

And then te would ask fhirniself what 
her anewer would be, and prow pale and 
tremble, for this iov6 had prown during 
his solitary wandering until it bad e6n 
grossed and absorbed hin 

One evening, a5 the sunset was turning 
the autiiiuan leaves to gold and bronze, he 
waiked into Averlielyh village 

Hie bed changed in appearan AY wel 
agin Dbeart and tiv and @ven his tathe 
and Lady Jane w | 4aV6 found soine 
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inn, and when, aller awhile, he entered 
be found that the parlor was full of rough- 
looking men, having the appearance of 
miners, Then he remembered the copper 
mine Stannard had discovered for Eva's 
father, and understood, 

Hie called for a glass of ale, and took out 
his violin, The mon seemed disinclined 
to listen al firet, but afier afew momenta 
they stopped their talking and card play- 
ing, and were attentive enough. A roar of 
applause and « stamping of feet and 
knocking of tables rewarded him, and he 
was invited drink by balf a doren 
voices at once, and, as nolsily, requested 
to goon playing 

Ho declined the 
again, the audience 
closer attention, 

While he was in the middle of one of 
Gounod's airs—he always played the beat 
music, and always found it most appre 
clated—the door opened, and # nan came 
in, carrying a gun, and followed by a dog. 

Heriot knew that it must be a keeper, 
avd noticed that the ininers looked seowl- 
ingly at hin, aud then at each other signi- 
ticantly. 

The man them with @ 
gritn moroseness, called for a glass of ale, 
and, after drinking it, was going out, but 
paused as if be seemed reluctant to leave 
the music 

Ashe s ood loaning agains) the 
Heriot watched the bagyard face, and saw 
its 6x proes#ion of moroseness and Uejec- 
tion soften and melt as it were. Then the 
man turned suddenly, caught Herlot’s 
eyes upon bim, and, as if ashamed of his 
emotion, secowled round generally, and, 
Calling to the dog, went out, 


to 


drinks, but played 
displaying a still 


looked round at 


door 


The men looked at each other, and 
laughed shortly. 

“What's he want here?” said one. 
‘Come smelling round, | suppose. Pity 


you didn’t také out them snares, Bill, and 
Perhaps like to see this 
" and he pulled # leveret from his 


show ‘im he'd 
nn 
capacious jacket pocket Toere was a roar 
of laughter at the speak or's effrontery, and 


Heriot gotup and went 


Low 


in the midat of it 


out thinking, with asmile how amazed 
they would have been if he had said 
q etly: 

“Did you posach that frou: my father’s 
preserves 4 

It was a lovely night Phe young noon 
had risen while he had been playiny in the 
inn, and ho could #6@ the chimneys of 
White Cot Hiis hicart beat Jast, as he 
walked slowly down the si ireet nd, of 
course, towards the house 

Perhaps, atthat moment, she was liore, 


in the drawing room, with her flathera«a 
friends, Had she forgotton their ride over 
the Lonaon Common, and his wild worda? 
Or, perhaps, sh6 réememberoud them only 


» 


to smile «at the a No, DO, thal was wrong- 
ing her sweet, tender nature She could 
not laugh at hing 

Phinking of f ploturiaug her, he 
reached the Little Moor fe stood on the 
edge of the old quarts and ked down 
atit with interes Ite aspect had consid 
érably cbanged since the day kva and 
Stannard hal Mitend it Its rugged «#tir- 
face was burrows and wnderiuiined, big 

qof stone a fubwule rose from the 
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amile. The keeper— it was HKalph Forster 
recognized hirn, and nodded, 

“There's enough of that game already,” 
he sai’. 

“Tbe miners, you mean," raid Heriot. 

Forster nodded, curtiy. “Yes, they are 
aiwaysat it. I've little doubt balfof them 
have got « hare, ora rabbit, or a bird in 
their pockets at (his moment. 

Heriot could scarcely suppress asinile at 
the correctness of the man’s surmise. 

“You are Lord Averieigh’s keeper’ he 
aaid. 

“ Yen,’ said Forster, gloomily. He took 
out bis pipe. 

“Pienty of hard work, now?’ said 
Heriot. 

“Yee; nightand day. Butit’s quiet to 
night. They are all down at the inn.” 

“Afraid of the moon?” 

The keeper nodded, ‘That's it. I wish 
this mine wax at the bottom of the sea.” 
He jerked his head downwards, “And 
I'm thinking it would be as much good 
there as here.”' 

Heriot looked at him with some aur 
prine 

“Do you mean that ft is not paying?” 

Forster fushed, and pursed his lips asif 
he were sorry he had spoken. 

“] don't know anything aboutit,’’ he 
said, solleniy. ‘I'm a game keeper, nota 
miner. Hush!" and he suddenly drew 
Heriot back into the shade, 

Heriot, following the man’s 6yos, saw a 
figure moving amongst the debris at the 
bottom of the quarry. 

“What ix it?’ he asked. 

“Tteall right, sald Forster, “it's the 
owner, Mr. Winsdaie.” 

As hespoke, Mr. Winsdale looked up 
wards, and [leriot started at the change 
which the few months had wrought in the 
face. It looked old and haggard in the 
moonlight. Hestood gazing round him 
pensively, dejectedly; then, with a nervous, 
resticass movement, he climbed the steep 
path, ani slowly disappeared in the direc 
tion of the house, 

“Looks as if he were of my way of think 
ing,’ said Forster, grimnly. “Anyway, it's 
no business of mine oor yours, You play 
that fiddle very weil,”’ he added, glancing 
at the violin case, wistfully. 

“You are fond of music?” said) Herlot, 
‘| saw that by your face when you were 
at the inn, just now,” 

Ralph Forster nodded. ‘f am,’’ he said, 
eurtly,. 

“Soo here,’ said Herlot, seating himself 
“Tl play to you when I've finished this 
pipe, if you'll do mea service, and racom 
mend ine to a clean bed to-night.” 

“There's the inn —" 

“A triffe too noisy,” said Heriot, grimly 

Forster sat himself down, considered for 
a moment, (hen he said 

“TE know «a place. It's a cottage belong 
ing toso me triends of mine, 1 live with 
them. There's a bitof a spare room you 
might have. You look respectable-—" 

“Lam, sald Herlot, with perfect gravity 
“Thanks, (bat will do capitally. We'll go 
on there——"’ 

“After you've played,’ said the man, ra 
ther shyly. 

“Ob, yes; a bargain's a bargain,’ assented 
Heriot, and the two men sat and smoked 
their pipes in silence. 

Atthis moment, a lady and gentleman 
were slowly walking across the moor in 
the direction of (he mine 

They were kva and Stannard Marsh 
bank 

“Are you sure that ny father came this 
way 7’ she said, breaking a silence which 
had been maintained for some minutes, 

She had thrown her cape over her shoul. 
ders and drawn the hood over her head in 
place of a hat, and the lovely face looked 
bewitching!ly aweet in its trame of soft, 
white fur 

Stannard Marehbank has been stealing a 
covert glance at it as they bad come along, 
and every glance had set his heart beating 
more fiercely. The passion with which 
every nerve of his body bad been pal pital 
ing for months past was burning hotly to 
night, and filling his soul with a wild 
tumult. For he told bimself that the time 
for which he bad been working had come; 
the bour tn which he was to have closed 
the net he had been weaving round this 
girl who walked beeide him so unsus 


picigualy. 

ae sure He told me that be was 
going to stroll down to the mine,’ 

Fva sighed 


“The mine,’ she said, slowly, “It is al 
ways the mine! | sometimes wish—" 
she paused “Bot l wust pot say that 
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hearted, careless contentment. And ccn- 
tentment is happiness.’’ 

“Do not be alarmed,”’ be murmured. 
“Your father is anxious, of course. It bas 
been, still is, ana xious time; but I trost 
we are nearing the end of all uncertainty, 


_ and that, is a very few, short weeks——”’ 


Eva sighed. 

“That is what he is always saying,’’ she 
said, almost inaudibly. ‘Jf it wonldonly 
come. If 1 could only see bim less 
baraseed and troubled —— But! beg your 
pardon. [ought not totrouble you with 
my worries, Mr. Marebbank.”’ 

He drew a littie closer to her, and his 
pale eyes gleaned, 

“Do not say that,’’ he said. “No trouble, 
no anxiety, no joy of yours can be a mat- 
ter of indifference to me! Miss Winsdale 
--Kva—have you not seen - guessed—how 
it Is with one?” 

He bad stopped, and was looking at her 
with « feverish eagerness, a breathless 
anxiety. Fa stood atill, and raised ber 
eyes Witbastoniximent, Then, asshe met 
his geze, she shrank back, anda faint ex- 
clamation rose from ber parted lips— 

“Mr. Marshbank !’’ 

“Are you 80 surprised?’ he said, bis 
voice hurried and tremulous, under the 
tense atrain of hia passion. “Have |! 
guarded my secret sowell? It must beso, 
if you have not seen, not guessed. And 
yell teared daily that iny love, and all 
ateorbing love for you, would discover 
iteelf in some chancs glance or word, 
Eva, | love you with all my heart and 
soul! ~T love you more dearly than life 
itself. You are all the world tome! All 
my heart is given to you—whbolly, irre- 
vocably! I feel that l live only when I 
am near you; when | am trom youraide I 
count the hours till T shall see you, bear 
your sweet voice again——"’ 

He paused breathlessly, and Eva, by a 
movement of ber hard, tried to stop him; 
but he went on again with quivering lips 
and gleaming @y 6% 

“Don't—don't give me an answer un 
thinkingly, abruptly! Kear with me; 


listen tome. You do not know—cannot™ 


know —bow much your answer means to 
me It means life long happiness or life- 
long misery. | tell you, no man ever 
loved awomanas | love you! I am no 
school-boy, struggling witb his first calf 
love. I ama man of the world—ambi- 
tious, not easily turned aside. | know my 
heart. | know how dearly, how madly, | 
love you-——" 

“Oh! bush hush!’ she panted, at iast, 
His insistence, bis pale face and trembling 
lips, the mad torrent of his worda, frigh- 
tened her, and filled her with repugnance, 
“T~ | didnot know—I did not know!’ She 
pressed her hand to ber heart, and sbrank 
back from him. ‘Please, believe tbat! If 
I had known -had imagined—that——’ 

“That IT love you, you would have 
avoided ine,’ he said, clenching bis teeth. 
“TL knew it, and so I guarded my secret 
well, J teld myself that | would wait un- 
til I had tried to wio your love, and I have 
waite !, Bat what hasit cost me? And 
now —now that | bave told you-—-now that 
[ plead, as a man pleads for bis tife!—Eva, 
you will not say ‘nol’ You will try to 
love me; you will be my wife,” 

She drew the hood more closely around 
her face—it was as pale as his own now— 
and looked up at him sadly, almost with 
self reproach, tle winced; he saw her ap- 
awer in her eyes, and stretched out bis 
hand asif to put it away trom him. 

“Don't—don’t speak 1 Le said, boarsely, 
“Wail! Consider! Why—why should 
you not- not try to love me Why should 
you not be my wite? 1 —I am not hatetul 
in vwour Sight.” 

“No—no!’ she murmured, “But—_” 

“Stay !'’ he pleaded. “If lam not bate 
ful, If there is no one else.” As he spoke 
she started slightiy—so slightly that he did 
not notice (he movement, 

“There cannot be anyone else!’ he said, 
almost fiercely. ‘] have watched: | have 
been with you; have seen--should have 
known. Phere is no one else, Eva, 
then——"’ 

Suddenly, breaking into bis hoarse ap- 
peal, there wafted across the moor a strain 
of exquisite inélody. S» suddenly, #0 un- 
expectedly, that they both started, then 
stood silent, aud gazed in the direction 
from which it came. 

In Stanbard’s @ars tf rang discordantly, 
jarringly, for it came between him and bis 
purpose; but on Eva the strange miusic fe]! 
with asingular, *ubtieinfluence., It seenied 


to sing I1Ké6@ &# ®Oug, t breathein @very + 
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win the fight; if | am less unworthy to 
come near you, | may come to ask your 
forgiveness for what I have said to-day.” 
And then the music whispered tenderly, 
tremulously, “I love you! I love you!” 

The violin veased, She woke from the 
spell it bad cast over her and turned to 
Stannard Marshbank to say, “‘No—no! J 
cap never be your wife!’ when her father 
came upon them. 

“KE va—Stannard,” he said, in the voice 
of @ man startied out of afit of abstrac- 
tion, 





Eva sprang to bim, with a breathless | 


“Father!” but, as she did so, Stannard 


bent and whispered, huskily, “Do not tell | 


bim! I will wait’ You shall give me 
your answer fn an hour.” 


Then, mastering his voice, which: atiil | 
sounded harsh and Strained, be said with | 


a forced laugh— 

“Miss Winsdale and | have been listen 
ing tosome waits — waits before their time.” 

“Itisaman playing the voilin on the 
edge of the mine,” said Mr. Winsdale, 
with a little shiver. ‘“It—itsounds weird 
and ghostly. I hope it is nota bad omen; 
a dirge of coming disagte:,”’ 

Siannerd Marsbbank glanced at the 
worn, anxious face sharply, anda ainiste: 
smile curved his lips for a mowent. There 
was an indication of conscious power in 
the smile, which would have startied Mr. 
W insdale, it he had seen it, 

“She canvot ercape me!’ was the 
thought that sbot tbrougb his brain, as he 
made a laughing response, 

When be bad reached the house, Eva 
drew ber aru from her father’s and hur- 
ried up the stairs, Stannard Marshbank 
looked after her fora moment, then he 
turned to Mr, Winsdale. 

oe ‘Shall we go into the study?” be said, 
“T have something to say to you.”’ 


ee 


and sat silent, his eyes fixed on the suave 
face of his friend. 

“I cannot account for it,” continued 
Stannard. ‘Everything looked ao prom. 
ising at (he commencement, and ihe as. 
sayer’s report was so altogether satisfac. 
tory. By the way, you have that report» 

Mr. Wivedsle nodded in a contuseq 
way, then he shook his head. 

“No, I have not,” he said, huskily, «; 
wave it to you the other day. You wanted 
to show it to someone—oneol the men who 
ad vanced the money.”’ 

“Yes, I remember,” said Stannard. “Ry; 
I returned it to you, did I not?” 

Mr. Wiasdale shook his head, 

“No, I think not; | don’t remember,” 
He passed hie band over bis brow. «| 
feel confused, bewildered If you ais, | 
have it amongst my papers somewhere ’ 

“It does not matter,’’ said Stannard, fea. 
ing immensely relieved; he had the rep ort 
in his pocket at that moment. “Ali the 
assayers in the world would not alter the 
facts, or put the copper there. And itisn’t 


| there now, and, I’m afraid, never wii! he.” 


Mr Winsdale rose, then sank down 


again. 
“Then the men are right,’ he said. «No 
copper there! And—and——"’ Then he 


began to reaiizo bis position, and groaned, 
“Good (od, Marshbank, I am a ruineu 
man !”’ 

Stannard Marsbbank stared at the fire 

“It is not so bad as that, I hope, sir,”” ne 
murmured, 

“But I tell you it is!’’ exclaimed Mr, 
Winsdale, hoarsely. ‘‘Have you forgotten? 
Don’t you see, understand ? I have bor. 
rowed money on the estate far and away 
above its value, now that there is no 


copper on it, and—and how am | to pay it 


His voice was firm enough now, and | 


there was, indeed, a touch of menace 
in its tone towards tbe man he had be- 
trayed. 


“Eh? Yes—yes, Is il ebout the mine?” | 
| horror. 


said Mr. Winsdaile, and he led the way 
into the root. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


R WINSDALE sank into «a chair, 
M and motioned Stannard Marshbank 


| back ?’”’ 


“You have some means beyond the 
land ?”’ sugyested Stannard. 

“No! I have nothing—a mere nothing, 
If | am sold up—and, of course I shal! be! 
—I sbali be a pauper, a beggar !”’ 

Stannard looked full of regret and 


“And J have done this!’ he said, with 
well simulated self-reproach. “If 1 had 


| not found the piecs of ore; if | had not be 
| lieved in the assay——”’ 


into another; but he went to the) 


fireplace, and, leaning bis arm on the 
mantieshell, looked at the fire, gravely 
and thoughtfully, asif hie were reluctant 
to begin. 


Mr. Winsdale passed bi« band over his | 


forehead with a weary little gesture, 
_ “What is the matter—for I can see that 


j 
| 


| 


“No—no!" said Mr. Winsdale. ‘Jt 141 
who am to blame; but it does uot mater, 
It is of no use apportioning the blame, The 
question is—What is to be done?” 

Stannard sighed heavily. 

“lam sure 1 don’t know,” he said. ‘It 
is hopeless to altemptto keep the fiasc> a 
secret. Ali the men know it by this time; 


/ may bave known it from the beginning.’ 


something is the matter, Marebbank? [as | 
it something wrong with the mine? If se, | 


lam bot altogether unprepared. Iam uot 
quito blind, or quite stupid, and 1 have 


heard their talk now and again.” 

Stannard Marsbbank glanced at him 
ra her quickly. 

“Overheard them talk? What have they 
said?’ he asked, 

Mr. Winsdale made an impatisnt move- 
went of his white band, 


| 


‘-No,” assented Mr. Winsdale, despsir- 
ingly. ‘It cannot be kept secret. A!/ the 
world will know it—may know it now, 
Thank Heaven! I. did pot make it into 


|a company. I[ am the only person who 
notice.’ the manner of the men, and over- | 


will be ruined, I bave to thank you tor 
that, at any rate, Marsbbank. No widows 
aod orphans will suffer through my foil’, 


| Only myself, aud—good—God, | was fo - 


“I can scarcely putit definitely,” he | 


said. ‘But it seemed te me that they were | 


-were’'—his voice grew bhusky—‘‘were 
lnughing at the mine, and scofling at its 
prospects. Eb, what did you Say?" 

But Stannard Marshbank had not 
apoken, 

“I do remember one maa saying, with 
An Oath, that it was a ‘swindle.’ What did 
he mean, Marshbbank ?” 

Stannard shrugged his shoulders, and 
shook bis head. 

“Tdon’t Koow. IT never pay attention 
to anything that class of men say.”’ 

Mr. Winsdale smiled tmirthlessiy. 

‘And yel you are a popular favorite, 
and are supposed to believe in the work- 
ingman! But what is it you wanted to say 
to me? Is it bad news? Judging from 
your manner, | suould say it is,”’ 

Stannard shook bis head, solemnly. 

“Itis,"’ he said. “Very bad news. | am 
afraid that we have mads a mistake about 
the mine.’ 

“A mistake !’’ Mr. Winsdale’s face went 
pale. “How a mistake ?’”’ 

“IT aun afraid that we have madea grave 
blunder,’’ replied Stannard. “] cannot 
account for it: it s6em~e extraordinary: but 
—but I am atraid that the thing is a fail 
ure."’ 


“A failure?’ My; W insdale’s lips 


twiiehed ‘How a tailure ?’’ 
? tr 
ear that the copper is not there. or 
, ** 
ita 4 (here Li fT eI al 
j t 
“va ” A t 
a 
’ SUCLAILE t lle 
Stumped tO &pring from bis bail 
a | » Ail id 


‘he gripped the arms 


| 


getting Eva!’ 

He rose, white and treimbling. 

“Eva! lbave ruined her! I sba'n’t 
have a peppy to leave her! Ob! whatshall 
1 do?” and be gripped his hands tighily. 

Stannard watched bim. 

“Mr. Winsdale——’”’ 

“Stop! Don’t speak. Let metbink fir 
amoment! What is the use of think pg, 
if lam ruined, penniless! What will be 
come of her!’ He paced the room, with 
hurried, fattering steps. 

Stannard Marshbank went to bim, and 
touched bim on the arm. 

‘Won't you sit down, sir?’ be said. 
‘‘For heaven’s sake, don’t give way!" 

“Don’t give way!’ Mr. Winsdale 
laughed bitterly and brokenly. ‘‘i tel! you 
that i am ruined ! ‘The men who bave lent 
their money will call it in. I cannot ;ay 
it [—we—shall be turned out of houre 
and home——’”’ 

“Stop, sir,’’ said Stannard, ip a firm 
voice. ‘Will you sit down and listen %% 
me? 1 have something of great import 
ance to say; of greater importance to mé 
than to you.” 

Struck by his tone, Francis Winsdalé 
dropped into the chair, and listened, witb 
his face bowed in his bands. 

Stannard Marshbank cleared bis throat 

“Mr. Winsdale,”’ he said, in a low voice. 
‘you have been so éngrossed by the miné, 
that I think you have notseen, notice’, 
that which I thought could scarcely e#capé 
your eyes. Mr. Winsdale, for the /ast few 
months I bave been in your—Miss W)0* 
dale’s—society, constantly. I do northioes 


any man, witha heartin bis boson at 
nes 
Capable of appreciating Eva'’s—Mis«s \\ 
toes ‘ m 
daie's— beauty auiiability, and r 
as 


worth, could be witb her, day after 0a) 


wo 


I have been without losing bis hear 
e 
her, He paused, and Mr. Winsdsie 








dropped his hands from bis face, and looked 
at him in astonishment. 

“To speak with absolute accuracy,” said 
Stannard, ‘I have loved Eva since the 
night I met her at the Court. I do not 
tbink any man could lové a woman better 
than I love her. I have not spoken to you, 
for reasons which you can well under- 
stand. Mr. Winsdale, I have always felt 
that 1 was not worthy of her. Miss Wins- 
dale could look much higher than Stan- 
nard Marshbank. She is worthy tobe the 
wite of any man; however high his rank, 
however great his wealth. Until lately, 
| was @ poor man, struggling for a place 
in the world. Even when my uncle made 
me his beir, 1 felt that I was not a fitting 
match tor so beautiful, so charming, a girl 
as your daughter. When I made the dis- 
covery which I thought would make her 
an heiress, I will own to you that I suffered 
many & pang.” 

He sighed, and shook his head. 

Mr. Winsdale listened in silence; his 
brain was in a whirl. 

‘As an beiresa of vast wealth, Eva would 
have been placed still farther beyond my 
reach, But now, now that this disappoint- 
ment has occurred, now that this misfor- 
tune has befallen her and you, I feel that 
I may speak without, at any rate seeming 
too presumptuous, [ilove Eva with all 
my beart, and, if you will give her to me, 
I shall be the happiest man in the world.”’ 

Mr. Winsdale looked at him, speech- 
lesaly, for a moment or two, then he said, 
in a low and trembling voice— 

“This is a surprise to me! I have seen 
nothing, noticed nothing. The mine bas 
been all my thought; it has entirely en- 
grossed me. Even now I can scarcely 
realize it; and yet Eva is not a child; she 
is a woman, I know, and it is only natural 
that you, or someone else, should think of 
her as a wife, Yes, she isa woman, now; 
but, being a woman, she will know her 
own mind. Have you any reason tothink 


to her ?”’ 

Stannard Marshbank inclined his head 
gravely. ‘‘Yes,’’ he said, “I am almost 
ashamed to say that I have spoken to her. 
I ought to havecome to you first, I know 
that; it was your due, But, to night, as 


| 





leas!’ said Mr, Winadale bitterly, 


I shall make Evaa good 
will give her to me.” 
“I am sure——” faltered Mr. Winsdale. 
“Yes,” continued Stannard, in a smooth 
silky voice. “Every thought of my Jife 
shall be devoted tosecuring her happiness, 


husband if you 


| Of my prospects, my position, you are 


fully informed. I shall be a fairly rich 
man. If Heriot Fayne should not marry 
and have a son I shall succeed to the 
title——_” 

“While I am a beggar, and Evais penni- 
“The 
eontrast is marked enough.” 

“Not so,” said Stannard. ‘You will not 
be penniless, sir, for you must let me take 
this affair of the mine upon my shoul- 
ders.”’ 


Mr. Winvosdale started, and murmured, | 
| “No, no?” 
“Yes,” said Stannard, earnestly. “I can- | 


| will—l will speak to Eva. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


not but feel that | am to blame for this | 


misfortune which has befallen you. It has, 


indeed, been my doing. You see, I be- | 


lieved in itso thoroughly.” 


“Yer, and I, too,’""Mr. Winsdale groaned, | 
“I have been the prime mover in the | 


affair from the beginning. It was | who 
obtained the mortgage. I! who arranged 
all the details, 1 who, so to speak, en- 
couraged you to follow this undertaking. 
It was only right and just that I should 


| accept the responsibility.’’ 


| it my duty to have come to your assistance | 
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that! 
Eva!” 

“Just so,” marmured Stannard, softly. 
‘“] was wrong. You must nake some al- 
lowance for the anxiety of a man very 
deeply in love. I was wrong, I admit it. 
No pressure shall be put upon Eva. | 
will take over the mortgage, | will hand 
it to you without any conditions whatso- 
ever.”’ 

Mr. Winsdale uttered an exclamation, 

“No, No!” hecried, “I could not ac- 
cept! You overwhelm me, Stop, wait, | 
After all, why 
should she not be happy as your wife? 
Even if | were not ruined, the match 
would be a good—suitable one. You see, 
I speak plainly. I will gotoher. Wait— 
wait bere until I return.’”” He hurried 
from the room. 

Stannard Marshbank smiled. 
out a cigarette, end lit it; bis hand 


But I~I—— To put pressure upon 


trem- 


bied. He threw himself into the chair 
from which Mr. Winsdale had risen, and 
waited. 

Eva had gone to her room, Stannard 


Marshbank’s proposal had come on unex 
pectedly, she could scarcely realiz9 it. She 
had never suspected that he cared for her. 
She stood before the fire, still trembling, 
her face stiil flushed. 

She went over every word hé had said; 


| then, suddenly, thememory of his voice, 
bis burried sentences, grew contused, and | 


- “No, no!’ murmured Mr. Winsdale | 
again. 
“But I say yes! Even if I had not 


fallen in love with Eva I shou! have felt | 


at the sad, this critical moment. 


He spoke like a noble-hearted young | 


man; and Mr. Winsdale felt that he ought 
to be touched by such generosity. 
“Now,” said Stannard. 


“] have suffi- | 


cient money, or, at any rate, can raise it to | 
| whether she loved Heriot Fayne and what 


| take over this mortgage in itsentirety.”’ 


| 


It is scarcely necessary to say that the 


| gentlemen in the City, the syndicate, | 


| 


we were coming across the moor, in search | 


of you; my love for her overmastered my 
resolution, and I told her—I asked her to 
be my wife,’’ 

“And what did she say?’ asked Mr. 
Winsdale, in a low voice. 

Stannard Marshbank avoided the father’s 
anxious eyes, 

“She did not give me any definite an- 
awer,” hesaid. ‘Indeed, I begged her not 
to do so until I had spoken to you.”’ 

‘ But you think—what do you think?” 
asked Mr. Winsdale. 

“I do not know,”’ said Stannard, mo- 
destly. ‘I feeleo unwortby of her love, 


of a single thought of hers—she is so in- | 


nocent, so different to the usual run of wo- 
men—tbat I am 
pected my love for her.’’ 

“No,” said Mr. Winsdale. 
child at heart.’’ 

“But,”’ continued Stannard, watching 
him out of the corners of his eyes, “if I 
may speak frankly, I would say that her 
decision rests with you.”’ 

‘‘With me?” echoed Mr. Winsdale. 

‘Yes,’ said Stannard, in a suave, in- 
sinuating voice. ‘She is so devoted to 
you, she relies so entirely on your judg- 
ment in all matters, that I am convinced 
that if you were to favor my suit she would 
consent.”’ 

Mr. Winasdale rose and paced the room. 

Now, up to tbis moment he bad rather 
liked Stannard Marshbank, than other- 
wise, but liking a man, and being willing 
to give him your daughter are two very 
different things. His suspicion, his doubt 
of Stannard Marshbank, which he had ex- 
perienced on first seeing him, flaghed on 
him now. It was a vague, indefinite doubt 
ns suspicion, and he thrust it away from 

im, 

After all, what was there against the 
man? He had seen a great deal of him 
during the past few months, and nothing 
to his discredit. Why should he not make 
Eva happy? Besides, the marriage would 
be their salvation! He sank into thecbair 
“gain, with his bead leaning on his hand, 
his face hidden. 

Stannard Marshbank had watched him 


‘She is a 


closély, like a man playing a fish He 

nad Ziven him time; he now tightened the 
Ww Say I ing n my who Dé ail 

a. ae ; 

. W insdale, he said. ‘‘You have seen 


® great deal of me lately, and with your 
Penetration and perspicacity, I have no 
doubt that you know more of m+ than even 
I know of myself. I think | may say that 


sure she bas never sus- | 


that she will accept you? Have you spoken | existed only in Mr. Marshbank’s imagina- 


tion, and that he himself held the mort- 
gage, and Eva’s fate, in his own hands, 
“I cannot! 


| Mr. Winsdale. Then he hesitated, and hid 


his face again. 
Stannard Marshbank smiled to himself; 
the fish was nearly exhausted, 


across them came the words and the voice 
of Heriot Fayne. She started, and pressed 
her hands to her bosom. If she had asked 
herself what the answer to Stannard’s 
question should be, if she had ever doubted 
what it should be, the memory of Heriot 
Fayne would have dispelled that doubt. 
Marry Stannard Marshbank ! 
dered. Oh, no, no! That would be im- 
possible, She had never yet asked herself 
her answer would have been to him, if he 
had insisted on her answer; but, she knew 
now. She knew thatit was hii she loved 


| and not Stannard Marshbank. 


I cannot permit it!’’ said | 


of this truth = over- 
made her heart leap 


The realization 


whelmed her. It 


| within her bosom, it filled her witha long 


| ing to see him, to hear his voice, 


“The day I marry Eva,” he said slowly | 
and softly. “I place this mortgage in your | 
hands. I will, of course, in addition, make | 


any settiement you may think proper; 
therefore, if Eva will accept me, this 
trouble will bave disappeared, and you 


will be able to retuin to the old, and plea- | 


sant life, which is so peculiarly suited to 


you.”’ 
The prospect, how alluring it was to the 
harassed, troubled man! 


A tender 
swiile came upon her face, She found her- 
self unconsciously murmuring hia name, 
“tleriot, Heriot!’ 

Then a feeling of maidenly shame fell 
upon her, and she hid her face in her 
hands, as if to hide from herself the blush 
that burned upon her neck and arma, 
Then she sighed. Her love, his love 
seemed 80 hopeless, He, himaelf, had said 
that he was an outcast; her father would 


| never consent; she could not expect him 


He thought of | 


Eva, and asked himself whetber she loved | 
Stannard Marehbank, but put the answer | 


from him. To be rid of this mountain of 
debt, to be rescued from absolute poverty, 
to have tbe old life of ease and seif indul- 
gence restored to him; Francis Winsdale 
was certainly the last man in the world 
to resist such a temptation at such a mo 
ment. 

And why shouldn’t Eva love Stannard 
Marshbank? He was not a hunchback, 
deformed; he was young, a rising man, 


| with a prospect of wealth, and one of the 


oldest titles in England. 
“Tt all resta with you,’’ said Stannard, 
drawing nearer to him, and leaning over 


him. ‘She will do just what you say.” 
He spoke almost in a whisper. “She will 
You have 


ne absolutely guided by you. 
but to say—‘I wish you to marry Stan- 
nard,’ and she will marry me.” 

His left hand dropped lightly, but per- 
suasively, on Mr. Winsdale’s shoulder, 

“Why should you hesitate? | am not 
worthy of her, | know; but though she 
may not love ne now--of course I do not 
know, perhaps—| bope she does love me 
—but if she should not, surely such love 


as mine wil win hers in return. 1 will 
make her happy. Come!” : 
His tone hardened slightly, and as- 


sumed just a touch of command 
“She has gone to her room now, go to 


ber and tell ber that you wish her to 


marry meé,’’ 
He had gone almost too far. 
Though athoroughly selfish man, Mr. 


Winsdsle was not utterly devoid of the 
paternal inatinct 

“] cannot do it,’’ he said ‘It must reat 
with ber.” He shook off the band upon 
his ehoulder, and rose deep. y ag tated 

Stal ard Marsl anh - w 

stax ar 
sta arn viv 
ny eagerness wv . « 

bappiners have attempted tf ver pe 
sguade you against your j ju igment Y « 
do not approve of me as 4 80n in-iaw 

‘No, no '’ sald M W insdale ‘it ja not 


to do so. And yet, was it so hopeless? 
Heriot Fayne had promised to reform, to 
leave the old life which had dragged him 
down, and something whispered to her 
that he would do it for her sake. For her 
sakes! How sweet that sounded! 

For a moment or two rapt in the ex 
quisite knowiedge of her love, she forgot 
all about Stannard Marshbank. Then the 
remembrance of him and bis) propora! 
came back upon her, fell upon her like a 
cold, chilling cloud. 

She must tell him that 
love him, that she could not 
She heard a knock at the door, and her 
ther entered. She saw that he was pale 
and agitated, and sbe went to him with a 
swift feeling of alarm. 

“Father !”’ 

He tried to amnile as he wen! 
his hands, his face averted 


ashe could not 
be his wife, 
ta- 


to the fire, 


and warmed 
from her. 

“JJ wantto speak to you, Kva,"”’ he 
said, trying to control bis voice, and speak 
cheerfully. ‘1—I have something of great 
importance to say to you.” 

She said nothing but stood by his side, 
her eyes fixed upon averted 
gravely and anxiously. 


his face, 


“Itis about Stannard Marshbank,”’ he 
said. “He has been telling me that he 
he asked you to be his wife, to-night.” 

She started slightly, but still sald noth 
ing, 

Mr. Winsdale cleared his throat, he was 


still busky and his voice would not be 


steadied. 
“Stannard telis me that you did not give 
him an answer. I have come to get that 


answer for him, Eva. 


She opened her ps a4 if about 4pGak 
but he held ap his hand as slop her 
‘Wait, my dear Eva; | would rather 
that you heard wha have to say before 
g ny inet at anawer (ay, - 4 
A 
: 
s ‘ 
Wy 
4 ‘ 4 “ 
06 Happy 
‘Father 
KY NI r 


She shud- 


. 
Bric-a-Brac. 
W HIsrPERING,—The whispering gallery 
at St. Paul's Cathedral is approached from 
the body of the church by 260 steps. Here 


alow whisper, though uttered ata dis 
tance of 140 feet by the guide whoconducta 


| Visitors over this part of the church, is 


heard, not only distinctly, but loudly. 
THK JACKAL.—In hunters’ lore there is 
an idea that the jackal is the lion's pro- 
vider—-that he locates the yvame and takes 
the lion to it, This superstition has no 
more foundation than is found in the fact 
that after the lion bas slain bis quarry the 
jackals always attend and waitthe oon- 


| Clusion of the repast, in order to plok up 
| the leavings, 


He took 


| very 


| fend them. 


Tuk FLY.—A writer ina London weekly 
Says itis not true that flies are enabled to 
walk onthe ceiling by means of sucking 
dises, Kachofthe six feet are provided 
witha pair of litthe cushions and two 
hooks, The cushions are covered with 
hairs, which are kept moist by a secretion 
causing them to adhere to asmooth sur- 
face. The hooks help the insects to welk 
over smooth surfaces, 

THE ELKVHANT's Enemy.—There exists 
a*mall reptile of which elephants havea 
peculiar dread, and against which 
neither their sagacity nor prowess can de- 
This diminutive creature gets 
into the trunk of the elephant, and pur- 
sues ite course until it finally fixes in its 
head, and by keeping him in constant 
agony, at length torments the stupendous 
animal to death, 

Bic yoLeRrs,—In the region round about 
St. John’s, Mich, they bave a sub- 
Stantial grievance. The tielda and farms 
thereabouts are bounded and guarded by 
quick set hedges instead of by fences. At 
this time of the year the farmers trim 
their hedges, and, asa consequence, the 
roads are strewn thickly with bougby full 
of briara, sharp slivers of tough wood and 
short snippings of hedge pointa, which 
puncture bicyele tires, 

From 1 TO 2,000,000 — Not many years 
ago a skilied Scottish gardener went to the 
province of Shire, in British Central Af- 
rica, taking with bim a coffee plant 
which he had obtained atthe KMdinburgh 
Botanical Gardens, From thia bush, which 
was planted at Blantyre, where it still 
flourishes, there have been derived no leas 
than two million of trees, The original 
planter has now the biggest plantations in 
that part of the once Dark Continent, and 
a trade in coffee has grown up which 
promises to become the leading industry 
in that portion of the British Kmpire 
which is located in Central Africa, 

Tue SIN Faten —Among curious cua- 
toms and superstitions noticed in a recent 
article in Blackwood on the “Lagends 
and Folk-Lore of North Wales,"’ there is 
one the singularity of which is heightened 
by the statement that it still survives in 
North and South Wales and the Border. 
At a funeral ‘a bireling who lives by 
such services has handed over to hima 
loaf of bread, a maple bow! full of beer or 
milk, anda #ixpence, in consideration of 
takes upon him all the sins of 
the defunct, and frees him or her from 
walking after death.”” ‘The seape goat is 
currently called a ‘‘sin-eater. 


which he 


THK Proerene oF AN JeLAND.--On hia 
second voyage, in 1498, Columbus disa- 
covered an isiand on a Sunday, from 
which circumstance he gave it the name 
of Dominica, which, being Interpreted, 
means Lord's Day, or Sunday, Island, 
When the great sailor returned to Spain 
and told the story of his adventures, 


(ju6en Ixabelia asked bin what the island 
Crumpling up a piece at paper 
in his hand and throwing it down before 
her, Columbnas said, “Thatis the nearest 
picture | can vive,’ whereby he intended 
the that Doruinica ta 
up Of steep mountains and 
deep ravines, In 1541 the isiand became 
one of the Briti#eh West Indies, but Is now 


was \ike 


to convey notion 


largely tnade 


notin too flourishing « condition 
Finning ny MacuHinenry.- The great 
Dr. Johnson had no patience with fishing 
“A worm atone endof the rod anda 
fool at the other,’’ was his description of 
the gentie@art that Izaak Walton loved so 
early Muteven anglers , for their 
pear 6! rrifie«d a ‘ f Calcobing 
DShL6n Ww ‘ river Co 
4 r f r rherea i 
A jie , 
in| 
4 ay ‘ it is 
j hod | # for folk 
Im otlie ries 6H 6ap ral 
mon i nea * mA r 








THE VIOLET’s GRAVE, 


ay 
——— 
rhe @ fandthe golden wedge 
oo wunmetine sipping t reugt 
And there beside a bitof hedge 
A violet «eo blue 


sotender waaite benuty, and 
=) douee and sweet ite alr, 

1 whem ope 1, and yet withheld my hand 
Would pluck, and yet would spare 

Now which wae beat—for spring will pare 
And vernal beauty fly 

‘in matden'® brenat, or in the wtass 
Where would you choose to Ate’ 
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CHAPTER XIX (CONTINUED ) 


PVH REE minutes s ficed to accomplish 
thie: at the end of that brief interval 
lr, Meredith reappeared, and jumped 

into bis place beside Althes lle gave a 

acrutinising glance at her before he 

gathered up the reins 

‘Hetter 7’ he sald tersely. 

She inade a jittlieacquiescent movement, 
but ehbe did not speak, She leaned wearily 
beck against the rail of the seat, with her 
eyes fixed on (he eky in frontof them, 
Her face was almost ashen now in its 
pallor, and it looked utlerly weary 

The past night bad deepened the heavy 
abadoewsuncder her eyes intoyreat hollows 
Her mouth had suddenly loat its devar 
mined aet, and there was a droop about 
the cornere rather like that of a worn ont, 
tired child's mouth. 

All the lines about her bad relaxed inte 
a heavy lassitude, that seemed to intensily 
the haggardness by the very completeness 
of the relaxaton. In hereyes alone was 
there any trace of the determined spirit 
which has shown iteelf through the last 
day and night. Hollow though they were, 
in their gray depths was herown steadfast 
resolution; a resolution which seemed to 
increase as they drove along. 

Dr. Meredith did not break the silen oe 
she bad tacitly imposed. Something in 
that little gesture of hers had seen ed to 
hold bim in check; he bad given her one 
more searching look affer that, and then 
had seemed to concentrate his whole atten 
tion in getting his horse along as quickly 
as possible, and in that he succeeded. In 
an unusually short space of lime the dog 
oart pulled up at Dr. Meredith's own 
house. 

He jumped down quickiy, and stood 
waiting for her to descend. She rose 
slowly, and before ehe put ber footon the 
step she stretched cuther own hand and 
caught at the firm one which was ready to 
help her. 

“Goon! he raid terrely ‘10 straight 
into my room. I'm coming directly I've 
found William 

He looked and spoke as if he expected 
some Opposition to his directions, but Al- 
thea made none Without a word she 
turned, and went uy Mre. French's spot- 
lens doorsteps into the house. She met no 
one, Mra. French was  breakfasting 
Piacidly in (be back premises, She pushed 
open the sitting roou, door with a weary 
gesture, and let herse:t fail heavily into 
the nearest chair. 

Searocely tine euough Lad elapeed even 
for this when Dr. Meredith's step came 
very rapidly along (he stone flagged pas- 
sage frour the back of Luo li use. Hecame 
hurriedly in, weul straight to the end of 
the room, and returned with some brandy 
inh @ glaes. 

“Drink it!" hesaid forcibly, as Allbea 
lifted her white face with a look that meant 
refiuma) 

Althea took the tumbler in ber hand, 
and tried to obey. Kut it look her some 
time, and tt wes wilh @ very cold and 
shaking hand that she gave Dr. Meredith 
back the glass. 

“Come here,’’ he said, taking her gently 
and Orinly by the arm, ‘1l’m going tolighbt 
(he fire, and you're going to have some 
(remk fast’ 

She submitted to being led across the 
roous to the easy chair, balf mechanically. 


Kut against the rest of bis speech she pro- 


tested 
t ww ai. wg. t ny x Y ur 
” I . 1 w ‘ n 
away a wae ; ali ex ¥Y al 
ey “1 y la st > niy 
wart t n\ 4» y l 
rast vant speak to you he 


sail, as he cala. ly proceeded to carry out 
the frat cf his intentions by «striking @ 
mateb, “But neither you porl say any- 
thing until you've bad something.” 

Either the masterful tone or herown 
weariners subdued Althea’s resolution. 
She said no more, only leaned back iu her 
chair, And when he brought ber some of 
the bremkfast that stocd wailing on the 
tabie, s5e@ took it with much the same me 
Chanical meek néss with which sue bad let 
him put ber into the arm chair. 

tier face wana trifie less ashen when, @ 
quarter of an bour later, she set her cup 
and plate down on the table with a quick 
Kealure, 

‘Now, Jim!’ she sald, ‘sow you must 
listen to me,"’ 

Ju ber @yes the determination that had 
burned in them during their drive home 
bad deepened until it bad grown into an 
intense light. 

“Tom sorry lo have behaved like «a per- 
fect idiot,’ she said beavily, ‘aud I’m very 
sorry lo weste any moreof your UUme. 
No, don't,” a8 he prepared lointerrupt ber. 
‘Il don't know what you want to say; but 
[ ust speak to you first. What | have 
to way to you is thia.’’ 

She passed her hand over her forehead 
with # weary movement. With the yosture 
all the haggard relaxation in her face 


heemed to increase, or to become wore! 


obvious, lt was weary beyond words; 
ihere Was « boavy indifference about it, 
thal wWilhessed to carelessness, but to a 
sortol hopeless and complete surrender of 
hersaot 

Dr. Meredith looked at her, and a great 
bewiliacrment came over lis face; but he 
walted pationtiy for her to speak. He had 
riven and was standing, with one Gcibowon 
the mantelebeli, facing ber and looking 
flown at her. Sue was silting in the chair 
where he had pleced her; she had drawn 
herself’, by the heip, i reemed, of # iand 
ob @ach arin, and Was lookiogg Up at him 

“T wanted ty teil you, Jim,’ ee said 
‘lowly, “that lac going away-—on ‘Tiure 
day.’ 

Dr. Meredith drew bis elLow away trom 


’ 


(16 mantel piece es swillly as il something 
there had tojured him 
“Thursday!” 


ing away on Thursday! What d@you 


he repeated sharply. “Go 


mieai, ” 

“Golig AWAY OW Thursday.” Soe reiter- 
ated the words very slowly indeed, 
“Haven't | said itcleari, ? 

Dr. Meredith replaced bis elbow on the 
mantelpiece as if some material support 


Were necessary tO lis frane of sind; and’! 


he said nothing. He baidas Giuely woth- 
ing to say, and no words to ex) ress the 
extremely irreconcilable feeiings that 
rushed through bis train; they were all 
united and then disunited, for the time be 
ing by one cloud of heavy amnazsnenut. In 
the midst of it he was conscious of a dull 
sense of surprise at hiiuself for being so 
contusedly lucapable cf greeting the key 
to the situation that bad #0 long battled 
filits. 

“Dow tmind daylog that you are giad,” 
She wenton, in & heavy volce thal seemed 
to couoe from something wuch farther 
AWA) Lian Lialslight figure in the arm- 
Chair, ‘Ror, of Course, you must be; and 
ales of coucas, Lunderstaud, Jim. I have 
understood tor quite a long tine now,”’ 

Hor bands were grasping the arma of 
the chair very Ughtiy, and the grasp 
seemed to be #w iialerial evidence to her of 
the grasp in whicb she was piainly bold- 
ing herself Bat it was uotso much a 
Kra p which bad for its object the keeping 
Of herself in coutrol as one with which she 
Was dragging ber whole sell through an 
indescribable effort. 

“You must have an assistant, of course,” 
she wenton. ‘lou see, Jim, I've been 
bere now, aud | kouow by experience bow 
much too much the work is for one. | 
wouldn't like to think you wore over- 
Working yoursei! again. And, indeed, the 
practice inust be made to stand tt, or—-or 
something must be done, You will be 
sure and see about it at once, won't you, 
Jim ? 

There was a jiitie anxious, appealing 
tone in her last words, and the lightio her 
@pes softened as sbe looked at biui 

“Assistants are not difficult to find,” she 
added, with a faint smile; “and you'll 
quite easily gel one who will be niuch 
more help to you Luan I’ve been.’’ 

She stopped, aud there was @ silence, 
Poe only sound in the rooin was the creak- 


csound mais by the dying little bit of 

@é that Dr. Mereait ad jighte 
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it leant certain formality to his begio 
ning; but his tone was very gentie, and 
bis eyes as they looked down on her were 
full of consideration and tenderness “I 
can't tell you,’ he weuton, “sow thank- 
ful Jam tohear what you say! IT might 
have known tha @ Wouasp of your 86nse 
could not fail sooner oriater lo 866 things 
ju their right light IJ might beve been 
sure you would understand it. | biame my- 
well very much tor the impatience | have 
shown in the matter, | think you would 
be glad if you could know, though, whata 
weight you bave taken of iny mind by 
your words!” 

If Althea’s ashen face couid have grown 
a shade paler it did so; and the hands that 
hold so fast to the arms of the clair were 
very cold. She looked upat him as be 
ended with @ rather wistful tock creeping 
into her eyes, and softening tbe Grooping 
corners of her mouth. 

“Jim,” 
me—I should be so glad to think that 
though | have made such an awful mese of 
it all—and you can’t think bow weil | 
know that I Lave wade an awful mwessand 
mistake—still, I should solike to think | 
had been some littie use to you—I’d 
helped you # little, if It was ever so little 


she said, *‘l wish you would tell 


Tsbould like to have it to remember, ii | 
c puid,.’ 

There was something wistful in ber 
voice, too, and the last words were spoken 
very tentatively and husibly. Dr. Meredith 
made a sudden movement that nears 
jerked pipes, piperack, and all cit the 
tnantel piece, 

“Helped me!’ he said. “Why, of courre 
you haves. You know you have. You've 
teken half the work Ou your shoulders, 
And you needn't toink that any one else 
Willd il 80 well, because they won't. 
What! should have dons, wavre | should 
have een without you, Thes, these last 


two days, to s4y molhing ef anytning | 


else = 

A curioua kind of spat passed over 
Aithea’s face, and she interrupled him 
quickly, 

“Don't! she said. “ldidnt wart you 
to say that, You koow I’m very glad it | 
could—-it | was any hel; 

Again shes opyed, and again lbere was 
& pauss, Ter, Merevith was siient, the 
tender coosidération of which his tace 
was fullseeniing TO me Ke Ut doihetuitio bim 
to find words. tt was Althea who spoke at 
last 

“tdon'tquiie Know how to inake it 
c.sar, shosslid, “aud lduaso want it to 
be clear, | want you to understand this, 
Jim. 

Pere Was & quite ditlsrou one iu her 
vols it was steady aud very dignified. 


| There wasno trace of hesitation or douvt- 


fulness about it. 

“] don't blame you or reproach you in 
the very least,’ she went ou. | never 
Sheli biamsa you. | shalt Know 4lw iys—lI 
know now —that it was ali wy fault. I 
Said Lhbat Sunday tnat ii was your doing; 
bul now | know it was wine, asa ! cooose 
iL to be mine, aud you are Absolute y tree, 
Jim—as free as it we had neve: seen each 
other. 

Dr. Meredith gave a litties art, and a 
shadow of troubled perplexity fitted across 
his face 

“kroe, Thea 2?’ be said. ‘That Sunucay ! 
That Sunday is nothing, no hing at all! 
I behaved likG a brute, | kKiuow that But 
Mo you could tatake Some aAlLowance tor the 
fac. that | Was most tremendo i8ly laken 
aback, and il you could forgive ne--———? 

He stopped abruptiy, tis eyes tixed 
On the White, set face sie Lad siowly lifted 
t> ian. 


“Thea! be exclaimed, “you're vot go- 


IngtoO boil to what we said that day; 
you're uct thinking of (ua? 

ts , . ‘ . 

Y os 718 Sai Biba lily. ‘rea, of 
course | au tlow can you ask it? 


“Kut, Toca?’ nex ried, willl # great con. 


sl6rheilig drawing im his eyes. ‘Surely 
you Know 1 Wasn't in sarnest! Surely 


youkuow ! didnt mean it! Thea Thea 
-) s] 
Whal have! done?’ 
Ho took two swit ! 

t aK UW Will Strides tuwarda ber, 
but sh6 motioned uiu back witha quick 
ititle gesture 

POU V6 dou6 Lotbing,’’ sbe said. its 
ali pertectiy natura You are very geuer 
dus, Jitu, and honoravie aud | know you 
jou the UR 
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know—I hava known for ever so long— 
that there is some one else you care for 
more than you care for me,”’ 

The bewlliJerment aad diemiay devel- 
oped into a look of aiarmed and hopeless 
incom prehension. 

‘Some one else?’ he said slowly, in a 
dull, blank voice, “Whatcam you mean, 
Thea? Someoreelse! But who?” 

Quite suddenly—so suddenly that Dr. 
Meredith started- Althea rose from the 
chair in which sbe had been sitting all 
this time—rose with a swift, impetuous 
gesture, and stood facing bim. Her white, 
set face wasaell changed and working with 
intense emouou; ber gray eyes were flash- 
ing, avd her lips trembting with passion. 
ate excitement, 

“Whol she ssid. ‘‘Who! Who should 
it be, Jim, but Rose Swinton? Hasn’t 
your whole mind dwelt on her incessant- 
iy? Haven't you been ready to sacrifice 
anything and evervthing if only she 
might live? Do you think I'm biind, Jim, 
ore fool?’ she put uptn scorofal peren- 
thesis. 

Dr. Meredith wes gazing at her with 
wide, ammercd eyes and a pale face. 

“Thea! besaid rather faintly, as she 
paused for breath. “Thea + 

But Althea took not thp least heed to his 
faltering words. Presumably she did not 
even hear them. 

“Jan’t it obvious,” she went on excited- 
, ‘obvious to every one—not only to me 
how you care for her? Every one in 
Mary Combe will teil you tbe same thing, 
Every one looks upon your attention to 
her, and youranxiety about her, as the 
natural thing. Every one knows! Every 
one understands! It was only | who was 
in the dark. Hint IT understand too, now!” 

Thus far ehe had not moved; butas she 
spoke the fast words, sne leaned her hand 
on the mantelshelf, evidently for some sort 
of support, and her manner changed 
abruptly. It was not excited, but it wes 
defiant—a defiance that showed itself in 
the gesture with which she stopped Pr 
Meredith when he tried again to speak. 

“No, Jim,’ she said. ‘Hear me out 
orst, I’m going back to that Sunday. ! 
thougbt then, as you yourself said just 
now, that it vas, well—nothing. I thought 
it would be all right. —And——’’ she broke 
off and stopped for an instant, “though | 
wasu't very happy, Jim,’’ she said rather 
taiteringly, ‘i wenton thinking so until 
the day when you first asked me to go to 
Stoke Vere for you. I don’t quite know 
what sugyested all the truth to me then: 
vour manner, I think, and the fact that 
you have never spoken of ber to me—na 
turally enough, I see now!" 

She stopped, breat lass, 

‘if you would listen to me; if you'd only 
listen for one moment,”’ cried Dr. Mere 
ditl “Thes, I could explain it—every 





Is 


thing ! 

“Wait! was all she said 

And Dr. Meredith, hia eves fixed ina 
sort of borror on her face, hisown growing 
paler and paler, bad no choice but tooney. 

“Then, when | saw ber, it grew clearer 
of course. And it bas +carealy needed 
your intense anxiety ab ut her now to 
ruake me understand what is absolutely 
natural and simple. Oh, yea!” she re- 
peated bitterly, ‘quite simple. When | 
was iad enough to come here, to try and 
help you, you hated we for uy med tresk 
~-| Bee that now; and it was quile reason 
able that you should turn tosome one else, 
some CO8 Who would be more congenial to 
vou than l—whbo would pever distress you 
by sucn—by such unwomanly ways, On!’ 

She broke off with a sort of ery aud 
gianced down at ber dress while a bur: 
ing color dyéd ber neck and tbe very roo + 
of her hatr. 

“| detest inyself! IT detest uysell 1” 

Dr, Meredith caught at her + utsiretche! 
aru: with a sudden, imploring gesture, bu 
she shook bis haod of} as if it burnt ber. 

“There's some more,’’ #he said elowly. 
*T')i tell you it all, but it’s difficult to bave 
to make you bate me more than you VF 
already. 

She paused, and they wenton sill mire 
slowly, and with besitating breaks Detwren 
her words. 

“You Know pow,” she said, ‘that it bas 
not been easy for me tu—to heip you witli 
—her. And, lasi night, lest night, wher 

si.o—Was atthe lowest of ail, it fasbed 
iniu my wind that l’d only got to let ber 
gO and it would all b3 over, and she could 


never take my place. But, Jim, | didn! 
ac i] ei 
€ ed € eyes as spoke & 
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a's all, I think,’’ she added beavi'y 


‘Mind, | spall never, never blame you !! 
iy Own doing; but if you could fo! 
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yive me for coming bere I should be grate 
ful That's ail.”’ 

She took her band from the mantelpiece 
and turned as if to move away. But a 
heavy, tremuloua hand fell ou ber shoul- 
der, and a strong grip tarned her back. 

“Toea!l’ 

Dr. Meredith’s voico was hoarse and 
choked with agitation. 

“Thea, itis my turn now, and before I 
say anything else, 1 swear to you that I 
love no other woman in this world but 
you; and that I love you at this moment 
more than [| ever did before.” 

He broke of,” and his bold on her shoul 
der tightened coavulsively. 

Althea suddenly raised her mi-<erable 
gray eyes to bis. They grew larger and 


wider, wildly, and great irregular dashes | 


of color showed spasmovicaily on her 
white face 

“Jim!” she said in a faraway, weak 
voice:* Jim! You mean that you——”"’ 

‘{| don’t know how to put it most 
strongly, Thea, but you have made the 
greatest iunistake youn ever madeiv your 
lite. I have never yive.—I swear it to 
you on my honor—one single thought to 
Rose Swinton—to any one but you.”’ 

“Jim! you don’t—you don’t love me 
astitl ?”’ 

The words were very brokenly spoken, 
and then, without waiting for en answer, 
Althea wrenched herself from his grasp, 
buried ber face on his shoulder, and broke 
into convulsive, choking sobs 

Dr. Meredith looked down on the slight 
shaking shoulders with his own face work 
ing oddly. Buthe did not speak; and, 
indeed, it would not have been of much 
use. The revulsion of feeling and the 
strain she had just pesse!i through were 
too much for Althea, and she sobbed 
absoiutely uncontrollably. Dr. Meredith 
waited patiently, and with a great tender- 
ness on hia face, until the firet break came, 
and Althea drew a long, weary breath. 
Then he sa'd, very gently: 

“Thea, if you could, | wish you would 
let me tell you how [ hate myself for 
having been ar foo! anda brnte. I must 
have been so inccuceivably stupid to have 
given you the sligbtest foundation for 
such au awful mistake. But I never 
dreamed of such a tbing--never. I was 
justsimply very anxious for my own 
credit’s sake, and for her poor old father’s, 
to pull Rose Swi ton through, and | 
thought— weil, I took for granted that you 


would unders‘and, and heip me | wasa 
hopeless lajot.’”’ 
There was a qiick catch in Althéa’s 


breath. 

“No, you were not!’ came in a low, 
smothered voices from her. 

“Ys, 1 was,’ he responded quickly. 
“Perhaps if I'd been ciearer-headed | 
should have understood it all, and under- 
stood you quicker. Kut, Tbhea’’—he 
paused for one mement, aud then went on 
ina rather lower tone—‘if you’ve been 
unhappy, | baven’t heen very happy 
I haven't erjoyed the terms we've heen 
on; is itlikely? And I didn’t know what 
on @arth to doto alter things. I’ve been 
horribly distressed and perplexed. Per- 
haps,” be said appealingly, ‘if you think 
of that, you could forgiveme tor all the 
misery I've brought to you.” 

He paused, Althoa very 
her head from its vesting piace, and lifted, 
with an evident eff rt, isr heavy eyes to 
him, only to let them: fall again directiy. 

“Can you forgive ms for coming here, 
Jim? For ali the unhappiness I’ve been 
to. you ~’’ 

The sobs had not yet gone outof Althea’s 
voice, and her impioring ‘itie speech was 
inore than once broken tw, then. 

Dr. Meredith raised hier tear staied face 
very tenderly, and turned ite nis own, 
which was full fgraveand yet passionate 
feering. 

“Thea,’’ he said slowly, ‘“Ihea, my dar! 
Ing, though we've both been #0 unhappy, 
1 wouldn’t have missed this month out of 
our experience for anything, We sbal 
know each other be‘ter all our Jives tor it, 
and | shail, if f can,” he added, ‘ove you 
better than j did four having tad you tor 
InY aseistant.’”’ 


* + * . * * 
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“Dr. Meredith,’ so the letter ran, “bas 
decided to sell his practice in the country 
45 800D a# possible, and to take one close 
to London. If thisarrangement should be 
carried out, we hope to be married early in 
the autumn 

On this Lady Carruthers rose in ber dig- 
nity, and isaned something between « 
mandate and an invitation to her miece to 
come to her for at least three months pre- 
vious to her wedding, that her cloines 
night be “seen alter sensiniy."’ 

And Althea obeyed with a most un- 
wopted meekness—a moekness wilep 
character zad her throughout the whole of 
the three months. Towards theand of the 
time it had grown so marked, indeed, aatc 
6vok6 @ most ubusual course of comment 
from Lady Carruthers, 

“Keally, Aithes,”’ she ssid ooe Septem. 
ber day, when tne aunt and niece were 
Griving homealong Piccadiily after one of 
the last of their snopping expedi.ions; 
“really, I may sav thatit is a great satis- 
faction to me to feel that your éngagement 
has been #0 Uunexceptionably carried 
through. J] cannet say bow thankful I am 
that your own conduct has been through- 
out 80 commendable, aud never 
character'zed by any of t at terrible un- 
convepntionality which is, or, I should say, 
wae, your marked trait. It would have 


once 


been so like you, you know, to have con 
ducted yourself in aome ridiculousiy un 
heard-of way or other! Kut | see tnat, 
thanks to my very careful upbringing, you 
have not forgotien what is due to te and 
yourself.” 

A vivid blosh suffused Althea's cheek. 
Laity Carruthers took it, and the rather 
confused disclaimer that followed it, for 
inodesty. 

Fortunately for her, the imental picture 
that was al thatmomen. blotting out the 
trees in thetsreen Park trom Alihbea'’s eyes, 
and making them at thesame timesparkle 
‘with covert, balf regretiel humor, was for 
ever undreamed of oy Lady Carruthers, as 
it would be for ever by sl! Aithea’s world 
beside, save her hushan! Althea's saw 
herself buying in the Mary Cunbeshop a 
large cifering of sweets to assuage the prief 
that had been evinesd by Thonias Ban- 
jamin Aller, and ayroup of his triends at 
her depariure from Mary Combe as 1): 
Meredith's «ssistan’ 

[tHE END ] 
ee 
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[ thosveexisting among human beings 
Some are cowarcly, Somecourageous, sone 
(from the lion er tiger point of view) play 
ful and good humored, aud some spiteful, 
sullen and savagé That the tiger can oc- 
casionally exbib'ta daring which in a hu 
ing would te deemed heroic, we 


MONG tigers and lions there are va 
y rieties of charscter corresponding t ’ 


man be 
know on the very est authority. 
Capita 1 Munday, Who wrote an sgree 


, ' 


able book of travels and adlveutures in 


Upper India, describes how a tiger turned 
round, faced, defied and attacked « large 


hunting party. 


“The Istot March,” be says, ‘sill al 
ways be a marked cay In iny &porting 
annals. astheton whieh | fret witnessed 
the noble epert f ttyor tupting. The 
Nimrods of our party, eve nee we on 
tered iipon Lise Jrooan, bave been zealously 
emproyed i preparing fre arias aud casl 
Ing (tt ar alle i) A CiuAA 
aAinonmyg the ave i4 haunts ¢ Wii boast 


the banks of the Jumua and théGanyes 


“Some of the more experienced * jortle 
m6n, a4 s00n AS they Saw the nature of the 
jungis in which we were encainped, pre 


Sayed that there were tigers in the neight 
hood A‘ while we 
bréea'tfas’, 


toere were «ome Villagera in walling, 


ordingly, were al 


the servant Informed us that 


had news aboul tigers tov 6u4% 
“Weall jurnped p ang ruebed oi , anal 
found a group ol six X balf naked 
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sign thal there was a tiger somewhere ‘be 
tween the wind and our nobility.’ 

“The formidable line of thirty elepbaats, 
therefore, brought up their left shoulders 
and beat slowly on towindward. We had 
gone about three hundred yards in this 
direction, and had entered a swampy part 
ofthe jungle, when suddenly the long- 
wisoed for ‘tally ho!’ saluted our eara, and 
a shot from Captain M. confirmed the Joy- 
ful sigoal. 

“The tiger answered the shot with a 
loud roar, and boldly charged the line of 
elephants, Then occurred the most ridic- 
vious, but most provoking, scene possible. 
Every elephant, except Lord Comber- 
inere’s, turned tail, and went fl at a score, 
inespite ofall the blows and imprecations 
heartily bestowed upon them by the ma- 
houta, 

“One elephant, leas swift than the otbers, 
was overtaken by the tiger and severely 
torn in the hind leg; whilst another, even 
more alarme! than the rest, we could dis 
linguish flying over the plain till he quite 
sank below the borizan, and forall proof to 
the contrary, he may be going on this very 
moment, 

“The tiger, in the meanwhile, advanced 
to attack Lord Combermere’s elephant; 
but being woundéi in the loins by Cap. 
tain M.'s shot, failed in his spring, and 
shrank back among the rushes, 

“My elephant was one of the first of the 
firat runaways to return to action; and 
when lran up aiongside Lord Comber 
mere (whose heroic antimal had stood like 
arock), his lordship was quite hore de 
corobat, baving tired all his broadside. 1 
handed hima gun, and we poured a vol- 
ley of four barrels upon the tiger, who, at 
tempting again to charges, fell from weak- 
neea, 


“Soveral shots more were ox pended up- 


on him before he dmopped deal upon 
which we gave « good hearty ‘Whoo! 
whoot'a d stowed him upon a pad e6le- 


phant. 

“The party of hunters once more reload- 
od, réform.ed live, and advanced, 

‘Soon | saw th yrass gently moved 
about one bundred yards in tront of me; 
and s00n after, a large tiger reared his 
head and shoulders above the jungle, as if 
| *“Pallyhoed,’ and the 
whole tire rushed torward 

‘On arriving a the spot, two Ugers broke 


to reconnoitre us, 


covert, and canlerod quletly across an open 
apace of ground, Several shots wore fired, 
one of which sligotly touched tne larger of 
them, Who immediately turned, and roar- 
tng furiously, and lashing bis side with 
his teil, caine bounding toward us; but ap 
parently alarmed at the formidable line of 
elépuants be sucdenly stopped short, and 
turned in’o the jungle again, followed by 
usattull speed. At this pace the action of! 
an é¢lephant ia so extremely rough, that 
though a voliey of shots was fired, thetiger 
perforined his attack and retreat without 
being again truck. ‘Those who had the 
fariest slephants hau now the beat of the 
sport, and when he turned to fight, which 
he soon did, only thies of us were up. 

“AS KOOD 44 h6 faced about, he attempted 
to spring on Captain M.’« @lephant, but 
was stopped by ashot in the cheat, Two 
or three shots more brought tim to his 
knees, and the noble beast fell dead in «@ 
last atternpt to the charge 

“In the meanti¢n6, the smnailer tiger bad 
been chased into a tnick, marshy covert of 
broad May reet4, and we had to beat 
through it thrice, and were beginuing to 
think of giving it up as (he light was wan 
ing, whon Captain B.'s elephant, which 
was hagyging in the rear, suddeniy uttered 
axhriiiseream, and came ruehing out of 


thoswarnp with the tlyor banging by ite 


teeth to the Upper parts of ite tatl 


“Captain P.’s situation was perplexing 
enoug Hix elephant was taking the 
mokt vicleontefforts to shake cll his foe, 
willie thecaptatu himself wae unable to 
use his yun for fear of shooting the unfor- 
tunate cogiie, who, frightened ou af “ 
wi's, was standing behind the howdah, 
wih bis teetin the crupper, within #1x 
in (ofthe ttyer’s+ head 

’“Wesoon flew ) Ss wis, and quickly 
shot the tiger, who, bowever, did notquit 
his writ totii si recel sod cight balis, 


when he dropped off the po elephant’s 


tail quit 1¢4 


5 


‘imes anonymously, sometiines by wealthy 
admirers anxious to secure a plece in her 
memory bythe splendor of their offer- 
ings. 

U pen one occasion it would appear that 
an enthusiast of this class successtully be- 
sought her to accept a massive goiden 
parure, somewhat clumey in fashion, but 
of a weight which, from a practical point 
of view, morethan atoned for its lack of 
artistic elegance. 

Upon examining it closely, Mademois- 
elle Bernbardt disoovered that the donor 
had forgotten to detach the tiny price- 
ticket from the Inside of the etal, and was 
nota little gratified to observe that indi- 
vidual appreciation of ber merits had 
found concrete expression in a tribute 
worth five thousand dollars. 

Shortly afterwards in conformity with 
the practice adopted by her of periodically 
lightening ber luggage by turning super- 
filuous gifts into money, she offered the 
perure in question forsale to a leading 
New York jeweler, who examined it with 
cai6, and, having applied the usual testa 
to its surface, tnformed her that ita intrin- 
sic value was exactly sixty dollars, ’ 

“How can that be?’ exclaimed the 
lady. 

“Simply because it is mainly composed 
of copper, not over-thickly gilt,”’ was the 
reply. 

Tableau ! 

TR — — > 

M EMORY.—Given a brain not absolutely 
diseased, and memory is entirely a matter 
of comparative attention. Wedo not for- 
Ket (hese things in which we take an tn- 
torost withoutan effort, only those for 
whichwe will not make the eflort. 

When we have to make « conscious 
mental exertion if we are to fasten a thing 
oo to our memory, we deciine the troubie 
and let it #lip. 

Then we say how sorry we are we have 
such a bad memory. Itis notour fault, 
only our misfortune. It ia nothing of the 
kind. 

Were we to speak the truth as we know 
itin our inner consciousness, we should 
say that primarily we owe it all to our- 
selves by having eullered our brains to 
getinto this Nuid, slippery, unretentive 
condlilcn by simple indolence of mind, 
simple want of training, and not keeping 
ourselves in hancd—letting ourselves go 
for puré negligence --and that if that if we 
choose we could remedy without loses of 
time a velf created defect which we want 
to prove asa Congenital misfortunes im 
porsed ap us by fate, 

© ~<a 

For GIRLS —Many young giris do not 
understand the witebery of bright eyes 
and rosy tips, but set off their beauty by 
ail the artificial means that Iie in their 
power, never reflecting tha’ by #o doing 
they destroy their principal charm —that 
of Innocence, 

The rounded cheeks, the bright eyes, the 
waving hairoft agirl in her ‘teens’ need 
only the simplest setting, Kien fabrics 
and suinptuous adorning are more for the 
matron, her dress gaining in ample fold 
and graceful sweep as she puts on the 
dignity of years, 

The seasons teach u*« something here, if 
we go to Nature for an object lesson. How 
different her charm from tbe deep, matur- 
ing Summer, when the hues are decided, 
and the wir is loaded with the perfume of # 
thousand censors! The schooi-girl is only 
fof summer, She haa not 
cros4od it yet. Let ber copy the sweet 
grace of thespring op her graduation day 
and discard artifictality. 

i <a 


on the threshe 


—It is curious te notice 
that, with all the reverence #o generally 
expressed tor truth in the abstract, there 
is #0 littie aetual trust placed in it when 
we cours to ile details, 

We do not allude to wilful and deliberate 
Ia sehood or intentional prevarication fora 
distine and #6liish purpose. Of courte 
porsons who are thus guilty cannot be 
expected to put any trus' in truth; they 
probably dread iles an enemy that will 
6X pose their reai Characters, and which it 


fuespr in TRUTH. 


Is Lherelore poiiuic lo Keep al as great a dix- 
LANCE AaB POSsRILI6 

But those who had no such cause to fear 
it, WhO ar6 Inainiy sinceré and straightfor- 
ward in their characters, desiring no .con 


Coalinent and intending no deception 
Ven LhOsG, OF al ioast nanny of them, do, 
1 OD6 Way Or OLher, betray a want of that 
porfect mnd6ncee in truth which it would 
heen natural for them to entertain. 
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A Monk of the Abruzzi. 


RY Vath binocctio, 





the thoe when the 


nedent with flowers and the 


| country is 
| nt 
Imctens WIth below 


trees 


The sun ia cust 


lng het eultry rays Upon a lovely scene in 
the «distant Abruzzi Not far from the 
picturesque shores of the Adriatic, ona 
high mount, rises, like a fortress, the 


quaint but beantiful town of Atessa 

you will and you are 
Cbarined by the presence of Bo 
Vineyards and 


Look wherever 
Mure ter te 
many tich wheat eidsr, 
pastures green, While awny in the distance 
an Ondiess chain of mounteine, which sa 


they aisance and recede, form a tack- 


kround loa scene worthy the louch of the 
artiat. 
fheson ison the wmendian, and the alr 


risige With tae rheh voice of a 
haps yen the road 
which starte from Atewsa, extending along 
northern direction, 
of whet sight as it reaches 
the forest ol La Selva, on a high boulder 
siten dark eyod young girl, dressed in all 
the wor gecusners of peasantry, looking at 
the below, watching the har 
veator at bis task, while from her ripe 
lips shoe canbDol repress a harvesting song. 
A fow feet below her is stretched leisurely 
a youth, tall and handsome; he too intent 
ou the grand reene which opens before 


cheery 
henrt Henide 
ahighevevalion inf 


you lomeo 


lields ana 


them. 
As the girl's beautiful mouth modulates 
the words she anon picks Up a pebble and, 
with wsmile, lands it gently on the au- 
burn adorned Lead of the youth, who 
laughs, without turning around, but as 
the little hand is about to repeat the 
nocent joke again, will a dexterous move 
men! he about to draw 
back, Lolding iteapiivein his. She breaks 
shortio her soly wilh a pentlio scream. 
‘*Anucia,”’ the youth, you mite- 
crealtuie, thus 
ine you the 
lingered on my lips for ever so long. 
the 


in- 


wrabes it my tt te 


cries 


elievous you embolden 


io ask Ol favor which bas 


” 


The girl seems to guess 
which he 
face turos a beautiful Gl, aod 


the thouglt of 


question 
yearns to tiake known a8 her 
ber smile 
dies away nl soimething 
Seriounr, 

‘Gennaro, she Callers, ‘don't give way 
to such Weakness, You know well enough 
thiat—— 

“Phat you love me?’ nishes Gennaro, 
Claepiog joer Go blu 

“No, ne 


TD ripen 


‘she cries, struggling to free 


hereaelf our parents would ney er 


consent to our toarriage 


Gennaro draws back aghast Yes, there 


existed a fend between the two tatiilies, 


tiatiog beek to their forefathers 


“What care you for their enmity iu 
Ince of Our Leppiness ? mays the youth, 
reanitualiog bitiself «Could you learn 
tocare for tea littla, Angela, Ull we are 


of ape? Do you lowe me?’ 


Phe face (hat is waving to the distant sea 


how tu feo Ueitna, mraet the depths of 
tree clark | of jive ves he poms Che 
fswer! 

. . . - . . 

‘ ente aler Wiel vie oh xi (een 
is “! iS HOW HW iblAl Wes sillitig by 
be Drop moe « bin brome, wilh one ellow 
Cauingoon a table and bis lead reclining 

Kentivyoonm bis hand, dozing, after the fa 
gue fthe day, bis old mother, who was 
t t ¢ f e hearth p ped 
y «& ©. Aill 
e i Angels 
‘ 
a 
“ 


THE SATURDAY 


taking in the situation at once, added sotto 
voce 

“Angela will marry—or will be forced 
by her father to marry Sebasto.”’ 

She prooseded no further as Gennaro, 
with something like a moan, raised bisa 
head, and, opening bis eyes, looked around 
with a puzzied air, and then went on sleep 
ing again. 

“Where is our son to-night?’ said the 
father the following night, looking at bis 
children like the shepherd does bis flock 
At the supper table Gennaro had been 
absent, and now the rosary was to be said, 
etill he wee not there. 

Tomorrow's sun brought them news of 
him that nearly broke the poor mother’s 
heart, Gennaro, tinding that his young 
love intended for another, unable 
to bear the sorrow, had given upthe wor 
rimentof this world, and sought the #6 
clusion of a convent, where he had heen 
taken asa novice, 

Fora long time there was nothing heard 
ot Fra Gennare, as he was called, 
the expiration of a couple of years he was 
to be seen at (he chapel of an old monas- 
tery in @ fores!, from amongst the trees of 
which # good view is had of the ground 
which slopes gently till it reaches the 
river Sangro, where it bec: ines level and 


War 


fii thus till you come to the sea, 

far back in t! @ sixties, 
kingdouw was 
swarming 


In these days, 
when the tittle Neapolitan 
these 


tottering, regions were 


EVENING POST. | 


Among the volunteers was Fra Gennaro, 
who had cast aside the curious babit of 
bis order for the gun and sword! At the 
word of command they marched forward, 
passing through the beart of the town, 
bound to report at Chieti in the afternoon. 
The streets presented a gala appearance. 
People were every where— beside throng- 
ing the way, they were looking down 


from the balconies, windows and roofs, all 
waving white cambrice in token of fare- | 


well. 
They pessed a house on whose bigh 
stone steps stood a little brunette, of that 


‘fair type so comuon in this guppy land. 


Gennaro stopped, and in ber recognised 
the one that bad been to bim dearer than 
hix own life. He uncovered bis bead and 
she noticed bim, 
a mute adieu. 
All unexpected one day came the tid- 


ings that the government bad crashed and 


Their eyes met and said | 
ial _ times, to be sure, Jack pledged bis friend- 


| upon the great ocean. 


the victorious army bad conquered South. | 


but at | 


ern Italy. The inhabitants of ‘bis out of- 
the way town at first regarded the change 


/of Government coldly, but then went al- 


| most 


with brigands, in the shape of rebellious 
bands, who devastated whalever came | 
within their reach. 

At this time, for the safety of ite in 


habitants, Atessa, and all the neighboring 


towna aud hamlets, had gates, which were 
closed at sundown, thos forusing «a barrier | 


ayainetan attack. 
‘The monastery in La Selva forest was 
constantly guarded by « small detach 
Old Guards, as it was con- 
sidered # inost dangerous retreat, | 
Pra Gennaro feared nothing, as he was 
always roaming through the foreat, night 
and day, and helped the wayfarers who 
the high-road, bordering the 


mentof the 


paseed on 


woodland, 

Often he was warned of the probability 
of some encounter, but be heeded nothing 
till Inte one moonlit evening while out 
on his usual solitary stroll he was startled | 
by hearing some hushed voices coming 
from the thicket, and upon looking he 
faw so tnany shrouded figures, carrying 
Kuns, that shone in the bright moou’s 
rays, that be was only too sure that 
the dreaded brigands were about, and, 
without losing a moment, he dashed to- 
wards the door he had left open, but, alas! 
it was locked! 

W hat could be done? 

tle gave it a hard kick that echoed in 
the stillness of night, but which served 
more t> increase his danger, as the na 
rauders at the noise rushed forward, but 
Fra (rennaro was too quick, 

He galred the shadow of the monastery 
and disappeared in the gloom —thus reach- 
Ing the bigh-road, along which be ran as 
fast an could carry him in the 
direction of Atess#a to give the alarm. 

Scareely half a mile away he beard the 
fusilading in the heart of the forest, and 
knew ubfortunate companions 


his feet 


that his 
were in danger 

Now a terrible sense of fear took posses 
the fleeing man. The report of 
every gun made him feel as though the 


heart of some unfortunate had been fur- 


Bion of 


rov @d. 
He lo ked 


shadow, 


his own 
which, was fleeing 
him. He his speed and 
hardly had he reached the great gate and 
knocked, then he fell in a deadiy swoon! 
Phat night, when a rescuing partly was 
boing formed, those poor wretches at the 
monastery, including the few guardsmen, 
barely escaped with their lives, aa the 
Iniseréants, unable todo them any harm 
with Lheir weapons @ndoavored to smother 
them with smoke, by thrusting burning 


and saw 
giant-like, 
redoubled 


around 


after 


| snd 











brands under the dcors, They would 
have succeeded had they not heard a vio- 
lent ritginp oof ehureh-bells in the dis- 
tance ab alarin for the peopie to be up in | 
arins! | 
A fow days inierand Ates«a was in ap 
Uproar \ reerulting battalion was be ny 4 
foruied commanded by the valorous 
Marsiial Kelgio, to fight the brigands, anc 


@imiancipate the people from further ou 


rages. Kivery fainily that could spare « 
sor acl lone Wiilltig y 
lt wast é iock in the morning and 
t MM wrewated : Piazza San 
‘ ee, ' he ; where 
“ “ 
the a ” * 


wild with enthusiasm. The town 
was decorated witb colors, and triumpbal 
arches had been erected in many places, 
and the rejoicing was general. 

On the spacious piasza bad been erected 
a throne on which, with the burat of the 
new national march by the bavds, the 
buata of General Garibaldi and Victor 
Eimmmanuel were un veiled, 

One was tbe cry —Victor Emmanuel, the 
warrior king! 

But among 80 many voices was to be 
heard one that sounded like a discord, It 
was hailing the Bourbon dynasty. Every- 
one looked around and discerned the ex- 
clamation to come from a young mason 
who was returving home after bis daily 
tuil—that nan was Sebasto, Angela’s bus- 
band ! 

For a moment they all held their breath, 


then he was roughly seized by the mob- 


hustled to prison, Angela hurried 
there, and outside the prison-bars started 
a lament that would have melted hearts of 
stone, but ber eutreaties were unavail- 
ing. 

After along time her husband was re- 
turned to her—broken-hearted and infirm, 
As time went by he grew worse, and late 
one night he paid the last tribute to Na- 
ture, 


Avugela was again free! 
* * - * 7 * 


Still two more years have eiapsed! One | 


sunny afternoon, at the close of summer, 
a lonely soldier, with a dust stained uni- 
form, is naking his way along the road 


from Ateasa to the forest of La Selva, al a | 
| died in China. 


siow weary gait. 

It is Gennaro! His face is closely 
shaven, showing the healthy glow on his 
round cheeks, His kind tranquil eyes 
still retaining that expression of pious 


honesty that had soothed so many lone | 
the ‘‘passenger,’’ but they were all of 


hearts. 


He walks on mindless of the encbant- 


ing scene that opens before bim, mindless 
of the beautiful flowers that he treads 
under foot: wuich send forth a soul eooth- 
ing scent, mindless of the gay notes of the 
birds that seems to herald his return. 
Everything bespeaks of sublime poetry 
and love—of that love that for him there is 
Done, 

As he enters the forest he locks at the 
old oaks that to him are like old com- 
panions, welcoming bim into their midst 
again. And, as presently between their in- 
terlacing branches he catches a glimpse of 
the tall spires cf the convent, bis heart 
bounds with joy. But there the cloister 
bas long been removed ! 

When he comes to a grass covered 
piateau in front of the huge edifice, his 
gaz6 wanders up at a window from where, 
many a bight, when bis beart was aching, 
he had implored the silent stars and 
the blue waters of the Adriatic Sea and 
found consolation. 

He enters the arched portico and thus 
comes to thé chapel, and is startled to see 
no one bui a black robed woman kneel 
ing before the allar. (Gennaro advances 


| siowly and noiseless] y, aud at a tew paces 


frou) the devotee he stops, crossing his 
arms before his breast, contemplating the 
delicate form. 

" bis @yes, which al firs: bad expressed 
Simple curiosity, there now steals a light 
of recoguition, 

“Angela, come,’ he exclaims, in so soft 
@® language thal it seems to rise directly 
from his heart 


Iminédiately th: 


bead turns, and a pair 


of 


fark 6yes iooks into bia, and Cespite 
Lhe sacredness of the place, witb a Dappy 
« ~ us § pe 
“ 
x ve t Y Sa 
Wal 4 Tomiie, 
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hearted fellows that ever lived, and 
at the time when we pick bimw up in 
life had not seen more than thirty years 
at the farthest. From early boyhood the 
ship had been bis home, and the only 
breezes that he could remember were such 
as bad wafted bim from point to point 
Jack bad worked 
hard all his lifetime, and yet Jack was 
poor. 
He was not a libertine, nor wes hea 
drupkard. No man ever saw Jack Wal- 
ton under the control of alcohol, Sowe- 


J “vs WALTON was one of the beat. 
e 


ship over a bumper of wine, but he 
spurned it as a beverage. Yet Jack wus 
poor, for no man could ask him for aesist- 
that lay within bis power to give, and go 
away empty handed, In fact Jack’s ship- 
nates knew his weak point, and so long 
as there was a shot in his locker, they 
drew upon it. He bad become used to the 
th ng, and be seemed sctually to consider 
bis bard-earned wages as part of a com- 
mon stock, for the idea of refusing to di- 
vide bis last dollar with a penniless sbiy- 
mate had never once found its way into 
his head. 

But poverty never made poor Jack un- 
happy. He was never obliged to ask 
twice for a berth, aud many a time bave 
there been a di s9n sbipmasters after him, 
all anxious to secure his services, fora 
better sailor never tied a reet knot, nor 
did @ braver man ever stand the shock of 
subipwreck. Noble, generous, free, brave, 
and happy wes Jack Walton. And he 
was a handrome man, too. His bair was 
black and glossy and hung in beautiful 
ringlets over his finely-formed head; his 
eye was large and tull, and black as jet, 
and bis features, though bronzsd by long 
years of exposure, were fit for any model 
where boldness and noblenvses of contour 
were wanted. Added to this, Jack pos- 
sessed a form that was the very type of 
what a physical man should be—strong 
and powerful, yet graceful and lithe, 

At the time of which we write Jack was 
second wate of the good ship ‘‘Norwuod,” 
said ship being on a voyage irom New 
York to Canton, and back again. The 
“Norwood” arrived at Canton in good sea: 
son, and while there the captain, whose 
name was Tallman, consented to take a 
passenger for New York, said passenger 
being no wore nor less than the widow of 
an American merchant who had lately 


In due time the ship was ready for sail- 
ing, and the widow came on Loard, and 
with her she brought her child. Various 
had been the conjectures among the 
sailors with regard to the appearance of 


them disappointed when she came over 
the side. Instead of a moody, wrinkled, 
soubre and wasted female, they beheld a 
blushing, fair-skinned beauty of not more 
than four or five and twenty. 

Her husband had been dead over six 
months, and as the pangs of ber grief had 
been softened down she had become ber- 
self oncs more. And then her child—a 
little biue-eyed girl of some tour sum- 
mers—hel ped to cheer her soul and make 
the world still bright to her. She wrote 
her name as Mrs. Mary Jobnson. Her 
husband bad been known as Mark Jobn- 
son. He was an orphan, but by dint of 
perseverance and skill be Lad becowe a 
noted wercbant betore his death. He had 
bslonged in New York, and it was there, 
s0meé six years before, that be bud married 
bis wife—a girl as poor as be had once 
been, but ricu in virtue and goodness. 

“Biow me if she ain't just the beautiful- 
leat craft under a bonnet ’at | ever sot 
eyes on,’’ said an old foretopman, addreéas- 
ing Jack Waiton. Mary Johnson was on 
the poop with her child at this time, aud 
the eyes of half the crew were turtively 
directed toward her. 

‘She is a beauty,’ responded Jack, with 
a giow of enthusiasm, “And she looks 
good, too. Noneo’ your high flyin’ craft 
there. 1 tell ye, Bill, she’s got a soul— 
you can see it ia them great biue eyes of 
hers.’’ 


“Ay, you’ve hit it,’ returned Bill. 
“You've bit it, Jack. Now just think of 
a fellow’s bein’ settled down ashore, in @ 


snug, tidy house, with his !ockers all full, 
and just such a wife as that to stand 
life, 


watch an’ watch with ye through 
Eb, sack ? 

But Jack did pot answer Perhaps be 
Was Dking of how many years he bad 
ved aloné—how much wouey he bad 
thrown away—and perhaps be looked off 
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aed to see what hopes he had in the 
re Atany rate, he was silent, and in 


future. : 
momenta more he went off to the 


a few 


whee! 

Ore bright, warm, moonlight summer 
eveniag, after the ship had been at sea 
about two weeks, Mrs. Johnson was upon 
toe poop with her ehild. There was con 
siderable of a fresh breez3, and as the ship 
had it upon the beam she was making 

«i speed through the water. 

Jack Walton was at the whee!—just 
standing there to keep the helwsman 
company—for he had charge ct the deck, 
and from that point be could best see how 
matters went. He was just upon the 
point of speaking to the helwsman, when 


he was startled by a piercing shriek from 


Mrs. Jobnson. 

«0, my child! wy child!” she cried, 
“) God, bave mercy! My child! my 
enild !”’ 

Jack sprang over to where the widow 
stood, and caught her justin time w pre- 
yent ber from leaping overboard. 

“What is it?” be asked. 

“There! there!’ fairly sbrieked the 
frantic woman, pointing to where her 
child was being tossed up and down by 
the waves that followed the ship’s wake, 

By the bright mconlight Jack could see 
the Hoating dress, and as all the watch 
were by this time upon the poop, he had 
vot to look far for assistance. 

“Here, Bill,’’ he cried, speaking coolly, 
but quickly, ‘‘you bold this poor mother, 
and on your life don’t you let her go, 
Get down the stern boat, the rest of you, 
and come after meé as soon a8 possible, 
Brackett, call the other wateh to lay the 
ship to.” 

On the next instant Jack Walton had 
leaped into the sex and was striking out 
for the last child, ‘The wother spoke not, 
nor did she move, but with both hands 
clutched tightly around the old foretop- 
wan'’s arin, she stood and gazed upon the 
swimmer and her child. The boat was 
soon lowered, and with the assistance of 
tue other watch the sbip was hove to. 

Ounce the motber started as though she 
would bave brokeu from the grasp of ber 
guard--it was when a sea broke over the 
child and hid it for a mowent from sight— 
bat the thick, flowing garments which the 
litle one were seemed to spread out, 
perachulée-like, Upon the water, and hold 


Der U}). 
“Thank Heaven! Jeck bas reached 
her,’ ultered the foretopman. ‘‘She’ll be | 


sate now, for Jack Walton ‘Ill die before | 
he gives her up. Ab, lady, you don’t | 
fod wany shore-going men with such big 
hearis as pcor Jack’s got stowed away in | 
bis bosom,”’ | 

The mother looked up into the old | 
sailor's face, but she did not speak, and on 
the next moment her gaze was again 
dirécted toward the spot upon the heaving 
waters where the stout sailor was strug- 
gling with her child. 

At length the boat reached them, and 
the widow saw her child lifted into it. 
SL¢ wurmured oue whisper of thanks, 
sud then she sank upon the old sailor's 
bosom totally unconscious of all that was 
transpiring about her. 

When Mre, Jonson came to herself, 
S06 Was aroused by the voice of ber child. 
She Started up, as though from some wild, 
ernibie dream, but when her mind fully 
“ae to nér she found herself in her own 
Salé-room, and Jack Walton stood by 


her side bolding the ecbild in his stout 
aflus 
We canio 


writs the words which the 
wolher then spoke, ‘I hey were too wild, 
ou Velement; and then the thanks which 
“16 poured out upon poor Jeck. To be 
“Ure they were in whispers—but whispers 
“ deep, -0 soul sent, 80 thrilling, sand 80 
Wiekening, that the bardy sailor wept 
like a girl, A 

Time passed on, and the young widow 
"covered entirely from the shock her 
Nerves hud received. Things went on as 
velore, save that she oftener sought the 
vg Of Jack Walton when he was upon 

© poop. And little Lizzgie—for so the 
Widow's child was calied—used to bang 
“pon Jack's arins with a fondness #él- 
dow #how u save by a child to its parent, 

Sometiines Jack's shipmates would joke 


bim upon the subject of his growing In- | 
Wire y With the beautiful widow, but he 
eS plied to them, Once Bill Hughes 
Pore plainly: 

“, seid he, ‘if that woman knew 
cm) 6°! #8 | do, she wouldn’t be long 
he Kin’ # jife &plice of it 
. rned Jack. “she mate 
Ln, ' . K i 

way a g lik 





rbed away as he spoke, 


* 8 tear in his eye, and he would 





| you think is right. 


At length the sbip arrived in New York, 
aud Mrs. Jobnson’s first movement was 
to send @ letter to a mercantile firm in the 
city, On the next day a boat came along- 
side—for the vessel bad not yet been 
hauled up to the wharf—and brought a 
note for the widow. She was seated upon 
the poop when sbe received it, and by her 
side stood Jack Walton, who bad been 
pointing out some of the localities in the 
bay. There wasa tear inher eye, but she 
s00n wiped it away, and then she 
looked up, 

‘Alas,’ she said, “death bad been busy 
in the great city. I bave nota friend left 
No one now that knows ne—no relative— 
no acquaintance,” 

“It’s bard,” ventured poor Jack, “but a 
brave heart can live, It’s been now twenty 
long years eince | knew the love of a rela- 
tive,’’ 

Little Lizzie seemed to comprehend that 
there was trouble. 

“Mamma,” she said, placing her little 
dimpled band upon the arm of her pa- 


rent, ‘«ioea it make you feel bad to goand | 


live in a great house once more?”’ 

“No, Lizzie. 1 shali be glad.” 

“O, and so shall I. Then Mr. Walton 
won’t have to work al! the time, and he 
can hold me in bis lap and tell me stories, 
can’t he ?”’ 

Poor Jack trembled like a leaf. Those 
prattling words had struck a deep chord 
in his bosom. The thought that be wana 
soon to part with two beings whom he 
had insenusibly learned to love with his 
whole soul, called tears to his eyes which 
he could not keep back. 

The widow looked up and saw him 
weeping. Nhe arose quickly to her feet 


| and askéd him to follow tothe cabin. He 


did 80, and soon was alone with the young 


| mother aud her child. 


‘Mr, Walton,” said the widow, in a 
tremulous tone, “I am going to be very 
plain with you. In this note which I 


| bave just recoived, ! learn that the only 
New York six | 


relative whom I left in 
years ago is dead, I have returned to the 
home of my birth rich in money—far 
more of money than | can ever spend— 
but | have none to care for me, none to 
protect me from the snares that will be 
sure to be laid about the young and 
wealihy widow. Mychild loves you, and 
so dol, 1 know that you are honest and 
true, brave and generous, and of a firm 
and uncompromising principle in what 
And now I make you 
an offer. If you reject it | sball trust in 
your bonor not to reveal it. 
hand—ii is yours if you will takeit. My 
heart you already have.”’ 

For a few moments Jack stood like one 
bewildered, but when he met the soft, 
warm light that shone upon him from 
those eyes of blue, his impuise moved 
him. He opened his arms, and when he 
closed them again the woble hearted 
widow was folded within their embrace, 

+ 7 . * * ” 

Betore the “Norwood” sailed on her 
next voyage, ber crew were invited to at 
tend a wedding. ‘They came and saw poor 
Jack, now transformed into a splendid 
gentleman, married to the bandsomeé 
widow who had shared the dangers of 
their last homeward-bound voyage; and 
pot one of them envied him in the least, 
for they all knew how richly he d6ser ved 
the nobie prize be had won, and how 
mucb better suited he was lo makeé a good 
husband than any other of the crew. 

On the eastern bank of the Hudson, not 
far from the great city—unot far in these 
days of stoam— there isa { retty dwell ng 
—a splendid one, the tiue lover of the 
beautiful would call it—and there Jack 
Walton lives, «till fondly proud of bis 
prize. 

Aud the wife—you could tell by the 
happy smiles that Lieom upon her hand- 
some face, that she bas never had occasion 
to regret the moment when she first 
offered her band to the true- hearted son of 
the ccean. 

That womanly looking girl, who takes 
care of the three little eurly beaded chil- 
dren that play upon the wide lawn in 
front ot the mension, is Liszi6, She has 
Ider pow, but she is not 80 old but 


KrowD ¢ 
that she yet foves to it Upon Walton’s 
knee, and bear him tell of the adventures 


that befell him in his wandering» about 


the world. 
ee ee eee 
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' occupied by the wife of my client. 





had been changed several times, and yet 
the thefts continued. 

“About once a week someone entered 
the man's sleeping apartments and took 
what money he had, if any, and, If not, 
succeeded in obtaining some of his wife's 
jewels or valuable silverware. | was em- 
ployed in the case and made a thorough 
examination of the premises, 

“At first Il thought the work was done 
by someone Inside the house, but my 
chent told ne that he had surprised the 
man one night, and that when he went 
out the window and down the porch, 
which was undoubtedly the way he came 
in. Ile described the man as being small, 
thin and pale, snd wearing a peculiar 
mask, The description did not suit any- 
one in the house or anyone whom the 
business man knew. 

“My client slept ip the front room and 
bis wile in the one adjoining, there being 
double doors between them, | searched 
the pawnshops thoroughly and could find 
no trace of the wissing jewels or asliver- 
ware, and after watching the house from 
the outside for several nights, during 
which time there was another robbery, | 
prepared to sleep in my client’a room, to 
which he readily consented. 

“The first nigbt I slept there my client's 
belongings were undisturbed, but several 
dollars in loose change had been ab- 
stractod frow my own pockets, although 
usually | am a very light sleeper and 
awaken at once by any unusual sound, | 
said nothing about my own loss, bul con- 
cluded to remain awake thereafter. 

‘For several nights nothing occurred, 
when one morning about 2 o'clock a form 
came through the folding doors that con- 
nected the room where | was with that 
I pre- 
tended to be asleep, and awaited the thief’s 
approach. It looked like a pale faced boy, 
Over its head was thrown a dark shawl 
that gave the appearance of a mask and a 
coal, but the form was baretoote! and had 
on nothing besides the shawl but a night- 
gown. 

‘“Noisilessly it glided to the window, 
unlocked it and passed out on the porch, | 


' 1 knew in a moment that the persor was 


the wife of my client, and | followed at 
once, As she climbed down the porch 
the moon shove directly in her face, and I 
saw that she was: si¢ep, The woman went 


directly to an arbor that bad oncé been a 


spring houre and, lifting @ loose board, 
dropped something and returned the way 
she came to her apartinenta. 

‘*] immediately investigated, and found 
that in the place formerly used tor the | 
storage Of milk and butter the tolssiog | 
jewels, silver and money were piled. The 
next morning I told my cliert and showed 
Lim where his missing articles were. 

‘He stated that bis wife was possessed 
of aon almost insane fear that al some time 
he would fail and would be reduced to 
want, although entirely rational upon all 
other subjects, This probably tcok | os 
of her mind while she slept, and, being of 
@ sommmnauibulistic tendency, her |oarding 
of the valuables was explained. When 
awake sbe had no reccliection wi atever of 


her nightly depradations,”’ 
—- —— 8 Se 
THe Poisongep Cur An actor became 


renowned, not so much for bis bistrionic 


perforinances #8 because he would never 
take any medicine, and his medical man 
was often obliged to resort to some strat- 
ago to impose a dose upon bim, 

There was a piay in which the hero was 
sentenced, in prison, to drink # cup of 
poison. Our actor was playing this char 
acter one night in the provinces, and had 
given directions to Lave thecup filled with 
was his horror, when he 
it contained a 


wine; but wiiat 
came to drink it, to tind 
dose of senna! 

He could not throw it away, as he had 
to bold the goblet upside down, to slow 
his persécutors that be had drained every 
drop of it. Our celebrated actor drank 
the medicine with the slowness of a 
poisoned martyr; but he never forgave 
his médical man, as was proved at his 
death, for he without 
bill. 


died paying bis 
——E- aE 
On CHIDING A FRIEND When thou 
echidesat thy wandering friend, says Fel 
tham, do it secretly, in e@”260n and in love 
not in the @ar of @ popular assembly 
for many times the prosence of a multi 
tude is the cause Of &# Wan WiaeKIOg AN on 


just defence ratiier than fall in a ist 
shame A man had better be convinced 
mn private than be made6 gulity by # pro 
lamatlion Ope rel kee are » ss 
stem ¢ 
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7 
Scientific and Useful. 


How Lone.—A very learned maa, the 
Rev. Edmund Ledger, of England, bas 
Just demonstrated, after aneries of nice 
calculations, that the sun cannot maintain 
a temperature sufficient to support life on 
the earth for more than 10,000,000 years 
longer. 

Fish AND PLaNts.--The breathing of 
the fish and of the plant are the same ex- 
ceptin me'hod. Plants breathe through 
their ‘eaves; fishes through their gills. 
The alr cells in the fish are more delicate 
(han iu the plant and require a more care 
fully mixed fluid, 

THk Ska BRortom. — Beautifal photo- 
graphs of the bottom of the Mediterranean 
have been taken by «a Frenchman, who 
uses 4 varrel Of oxygen surmounted bya 
giass tube containing an alcohol lamp, a 
mechauica! contrivance throwing magnee- 
jum powder on the flames when a view ie 
to be taken, 

luk.—A seucerful of shaved ice may be 
preserved tor 24 hours with the thermom- 
oter in the room at #0) degrees F. if the fol- 
lowing precautions are ubserved: Pat the 
saucer containing the ice in a soup plate 
ana cover it with another, Piace the soup 
plate thus arranged ona good heavy pil- 
low, and cover it with ayother pillow, 
pressing the pillows #o that the plates are 
com pletely imbedded in them. 

S;'RENGTH, — Hard steel weighs 400 
pounds per cubic foot, and a rod one inch 
*quare sustains 75 000 peunde; cast irom 
weighs 444° pounds, and supports 16,600 
pounds per square foot, aluminum 
weighs 165 pounds, and has « tenacity of 
26,000 pounds, Ordinary woods are ten cr 
twelve tines as bulky as steel. Weight 
for welght, some woods are stronger than 
slee6l, a bar of pine just as heavy asa ber 
of steel one inch square bolding up 125 000 
pounds, the best ash 175.000 and some 
hemlock 200 000 pounds, 


Sorr Woop, —U oder pressure soft wood 
becomes stronger than bard wood under 
pressure. The case of a block of Oregon 
pine taken trom the middle of an upright 
which formed # part of the timber sup- 
portin the Cometock mines for twelve 
years vives an example of the effect of 
heavy pressure on wood fibre. It is so 
hard that il cannot be cut with a kolife, 
and one of ite sides is polished from the 
ayuee zing LU bas undergone, Yellow pine 
from the lower levels of the Comstock has 
heen ss) compressed by the enormous 
wegbt that ite density exceeds that of 
lignto vitie 

0 — 


Farm and arden, 


ee 


MANUKKS Barn manures are geuerally 
ore economically used when applied to 
farin crops than applied to orchards, saya 
an exchauge, yet they can be used with 
good 1resuits, particularly when rejuyenat- 
ing Oid orebarce, 

K KhKOSENE —It la now alflrined that ker- 
Csen6 Is nol w #Ure agency for destroying 
licé, but thatif a gill of erude carbonie 
acid is added to each pint of kerosene be- 
fore the emulsion is made, it will destroy 
all forms of lice, 

LAKGEK Kanus -—-The farmer who oulti- 
vates a large far would find that, if com- 
pelied to take asimaller farm, be would 
prodt, proportionately, 
than on» larye ares. It is more difficult 
and costly to manure large flelds, and 
there is « waste of labor, of in6n and teams 
in traveling to pointsin orderto dothe 
necossary work, 


yOcur® # larger 


A Bee's Litxw.—E very year may be seen 
In papers of considerable pretension to 
selentile accuracy statements about var- 
ious towers poisoning bees, the ouly rea- 
son for the statement being that the bees 
are found cead in considerable number 
beneath the trees, It does not seem to be 
known generally that the life ofa hee is 
Kivery bee that leaves 
the hivein the epring is dead before fall, 
and (hose which livé over the tall die very 
scou alter the spring opens. The death of 
a bee is usually very sudden; they have 
been known to fail even in their fight, 
seconds after 
reaching the ground. This fact about the 

6 Of the bee in supposed to be generally 


(xiremely short 


andto be dead in a flew 


known, yet he Imel that the statement 
‘ flen referred ¢ nin 
wathatthe knowledge 
a“ oser ves ¢ se. .) 
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Of Man and Weman, 

Through the cominy up of the New 
Woman a vreat deal of attention has in 
recepl times been devoted to the consi 
deration. of the relative equalily——or 
tae PUALILY of the sexes and the tradi- 
tional superionty, and consequent gu- 
premacy, of one, This is a eubject which 
mivht be convementiy left to the philo- 
sophic and scientific, but it has been 
dragyed out of the arena of science and 
philosephy, and made the occasion of a 
great deal of acrimonious controversy 
in public and socal lite, 

Which «cx is the superior, or are both 
on the same footing physiologically on 
utellectually 2? This is the crowning 
question which not a tew able brain- 
have vexed, to ther own and the yven- 
eral intense interest aud, in a eeuse, dis- 
ress, Phere are ditlerent ways of look- 


ing at most objects, and this is one 
whieh admits of aimost as many pomts 
of view ws there are observers, Tet us 
yiance at some of the more prominent 


Koyarded fram the physiological stand 
point, woman is, or has, beyond ques 
ton an cryauism which has becn ar- 
rested in the process of development, 
and then devoted to special purpowes, 
It is not necessary to discuss this aspect 
of the case in detail; por could it be 
made intelligible to any reader who did 
bot dappen lo be al eXpert im Geveiop 
mental or evolutionary anatomy, if we 
attempted the a:k 

Sulfice it to say that tne pecularities 
of structure which character:ze woman 
are, studied in their physiological as- 
pect in relation to the body as a whole, 
specialties of form and function which 
are developed oi the basis of a general 
arrest of wrowth Phey are. so lo say, 
the perfecuny on the pew hues, with 
reference spre ial purpores, of imMper- 
fections i the broader and more gen- 
eral lines of the full animal develop 
ment, 

The proof of this position is not to be 
attempted as repards the coarse quali- 
tles of size aud strength. Tried by 
these standards, the proof would otten 
fail For example, the male animal is 
not universally the largest or the most 
powerful, or the most displayed. There 
are instances to be found of higher de- 
velopment of outward form in the fe- 
male than in the male. Those who base 
their argument on size and weight and 
strength must expect to be worsted in 
the controversy, 

The real physiological question is one 
of perfection with respect to litneas for 
the special life and work of the species, 
or class, to which the particular anima! 
Forexample, the male eagle 
and not so well feath- 

At first sight this 
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cred as the female 
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closely trimmed, and lighter form of 
the male eayle is better suited to its re- 
quirements asa bird of prey than that 
(f the more bulky female. 

Some students of this aspect of the 
question bave failed to recognize the 


important consideration upon which we | 


are now insisting and have been led to 
read the lesson of development wrovgly. 
There is no exception to the rule that 
the male is better adapted for the ac- 
tive business of the life of its species 
than the female, or, in other words, that 
it is more highly developed. 

Avother stand-point must be described 
as the personally-social. We say per- 
sonally- social because there are genera! 
aspects of the social question to which 
the remarks we are about to offer do not 
apply. The male is the more active of 
the two sexes in the life of relation, It 
«his function, as it is the tendency of 
his nature, to go out of the family and 
‘lain his rights by asserting his power. 
The female is better adapted, and is en- 





dowed with instincts which incline her, | 


to stay at home and care tor the youny. 
Sie cap go abroad and make a place for 
herself in society; but, if she does, the 
male is phy*ically and mentally unable 
to occupy the position she has deserted 


aud discharge its duties. The specialty | 


t home-work belongs to woman, the 
specialty of work abroad belongs to 
man, 

Each is adapted for the particular 


class of exercise appointed by Nature, | 


snd it is @ truant spirit which inclines 
either to desire to fill the other’s proper 
sphere. A maeculine woman with man- 
like proclivities and an effeminate man 
with womanlike habits and inelipations 
are equally abhorrent to Nature, 

Each sex is personally endowed with 
physical and mental qualities which fit 
it for the duty devolved upon it by the 
ordinances of creation and develop- 
ment, and avy straining of these quali- 
ties, either in the sense of exaggeration 
or repression, is opposed to the spirit of 
the evolutionary law and must tend to 
destroy the harmony of secial life. 


A French writer has labored to prove 


that women are inferior to men because 
they are d fterent. The inference he 
draws is fully justitied by the facts of 
anatomy and physiology; but the lesson 
the seentific proposition is calculated 
to teach is not rightly understood, be 
cause the facts are misinterpreted. It 
spol a question of inferiority or supe- 
iority, but of special adaptation. Man 
is the head of the family and woman is 
his helpmeet anu therefore subordinate 
to bis authority; but she is the com- 
plementary part of his nature. He is 
incompetent for his work without her 
help. 

It is one of the drawbacks of the 

modern method of progress that every 
onscieus step forward is regarded as a 
stride of prodigious iength aod impeort- 
ance The human mind readily be- 
cones beside itself with exultation in 
the ersis of every success however 
smal, and misconception ensues, from 
which there is generally a rude awaken- 
ing. 

Women bave in late years asserted 
what they are pleased to call their 
“rights.” They have succeeded in per- 
sunding themselves and a few weak- 
minded and short-sighted men that, be- 
cause the feminine iutellect is able to do 
certain work which has been bitherto 
considered to lie in the province of the 
masculine mind, therefore females should 
insist on being placed on the same foot- 
ing with males, as regards the choice of 
eccupations. We have, or are shortly 
to have, women doctors, lawyers, and 
probably before long women-preachers, 

The injunction given by St. Paul in 
reyard to the home work and habitual 
retirement of women bay ibg been set at 


raught by the riotous spirit of the 
mes A rhe bnjunct Dn awa at { 
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sreyarded lp al &s Wome ar fly- 

rm ACE f Nature, and prey ar- 


lw trouble for themselves in the future. 














We have not the gift of prophecy, but 
it does not seem difficult to forecast the 
course of events. 

If women are so short-sighted or 
blind to their own interests as to make 
common cause with the evemies of reli- 
gion, they will only precipitate the dis- 
comfiture of their rebellious aspirations, 


-and have no one except themeelves to 
| blame for the consequences, 





THERE is much misconception as to 
what are called labors, and buidens, 
and crose-“carings, and contentions. 
The easiest part of any life, whether it 
be secular or Christian, is its activity. 
As long as a man is in the possession of 
health; bodily activity is not toil. It 
may become so through excess; but, by 


nature, a suitable degree of activity or | 


industry dues not simply accommodate | 


itself to mankind—it is in the constitu- | 


tion of men to be io bealth and in hap- 
piness by the exercise of their faculties. 
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CONFIDENTIAL CURKESPONDEN Ip, 








Topsy —You can remove the Varnish 
from the cloth by means of napthba or ben. 
zine. They must not be used near the fire as 
these liquids are extremely inflammable Let 
the cleaned article hang for some time in the 
open aftr. 

B. 1. M.—We know nothing about the 
result of washing brown hair in brandy, nor 
wish to know. Nature ia generally correcy 
in the combination of colors. If your hair js 
brown, doubtless itis the color best suited to 
your complexion; do not seek to alter it by 
artificial means. A voice that is naturally 
contralto cannot sing soprano songs properly 
Perhaps your voice is a mezzo-soprano, be- 
tween # soprano and contralto, partaking of 
the nature of bLoth—the sweetest of all voices 
to our way of thinking. Do not strain your 
voice; it ts only constant practice that wi)! 
give you # clear command of very high or 
very low notes. 

Curious —Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir Philip 
Sidney, and Shakspere, wore earrings, as may 
be seen in portraits of the time. In the Chan. 
dos portrait Shakspere had twe gold wires in 
his ears. In one curfous portrait of him, 
which we have seen, he has a thin ribbon 


| through the pierced lobe of each ear, for the 


Aud that which is true of the body is | 


more eminently true of the mind; for 
our joys do not come few and large— 
they come like the dew, and like the 
protitable rain, in myriads of small 
drops, and that which we enjoy most is 
that which we enjoy in small measure 
at each particular moment of time. 

No uphbappiness in life is equal to un- 
happiness at home, All other personal 
miscries can be better borne than the 
terrible misfortune of domestic disunion, 
and pone so completely demoralizes the 
nature. The anguish of disease itself 
is modified, ameliorated, even rendered 
blessed, by the tender touch, the dear 
presence of the sympathetic beloved; 
aud joss of fortune is not loss of bappi- 
ness where family love is left. But the 
want of that love is not to be supplied 
by anything else on earth. Health, for- 
tune, success, nothing bas its full savor 
when the home is unhappy; and the 
yreatest triumphs out of doors are of no 
avail to cheer the sinking beart when 
the misery within has to be encoun- 


tered. 


Borit praise and blame determine to 
a very large extent the kind of conduct 
that is prevalent in society; for it is 
through them that we chiefly know how 
our actions are looked upon by others— 
and that they should be regarded with 
approbation is @ universal desire. When 
the sentiments of a whole community 
agree im approving any course of con- 
duct, it will be generally practised; 
when they unite in condemning it, it 
will be generally avoided. 

IT is not necessary to cultivate an in- 
ordinate love of money in order tw ac- 


quire sufficient of it, It is only requisite | 


purpose of attaching some costly jewel. The 
portrait was of the time, but we did not think 
itauthentic. The Roman youth of the Lower 
Empire wore costly earrings, introduced prob 


ably from the East, or from Egypt, where, by 


the way, as may be seen in the British Museum, 
they understand plating copper earrings with 
gold, for the sulphate of copper has burst 
throngh the thin covering. In Elfzabet)) « 
time it was not thought effeminate to wena: 


|} such ornamente; sallors, and the most manly 


of men, wore ther: indeed, sailors wear then, 
still, from a superstition that plercing the love 
of the ear strengthens the eyesight. 


MINERALS.—Do not try any plan for 
driving sleep away. The remedy for sleept- 
ness issieep. Get rid of the idea that you can 
study four hours out of twenty-four after 
working twelve hours, You oannotdo ite If 
you go to work at six in the morning, you 
must, at the latest, get to bedatten. That 
willgive youonly seven hours sleep. Drowsl- 
neas in the evening probably comes from three 
causes—wantof sleep the night before, the 
effects of « meal that fs undergoing the earlier 
processes of digestion, and possibly the close 
atmosphere of a heated room in which the air 
has been impoverished by the burning of gas 
Do not begin to study until an Bour bas passed 
after taking your evening weal, if you eat 
freely; keep the atmosphere of the room pure; 
study an hour at night, and then go to bed 
when you feel drowsy; sleep off your sleepi 
ness, and do another hour's study tn the 
morning when your brain is clear. Two hours 


| work with your thoughts coneentrated will be 
| of far greater value than four hours of twud 





dling ina state of semi consciousness, when 
facts pop into your mind and outagain and no 
impression is sharply wade. 


VugL_a —Typbus fever is one disease, 
typhoid fever another. The two have nothing 
in common, They are both diseases which 
may be caught, butin totally different ways, 
Ty phus fever is what is commonly called in 
fectious—that is to say, any person may catch 


| the disease by simply going near the patient 


suffering from it: and it would spread frow 


| bed to bed; but it is communteated through 


the excretions alone, and will be distributed 
through the drains. Eor example, there Lave 
been cases in which every alternate house ina 
street has been infected because the alternate 
house drains communicated with & particular 


| sewer into which the typhoid poison has been 


wo adhere to the simple rule of spending | 


less than you make. For our own part, 
we hate and despise a miserly spirit. 
We believe in generous friendships and 
in open-handed charity; but it is only 
the just who can afford to be generous, 
and Ouly those who save can aflord to 
be charitable. 

Hk who has few wants and is indiffer- 
ent to the luxuries which he sees other. 
enjoying will, if perfectly sincere, and 
not auimated by other motives, hardly 
ever do anything great. Ordinary merit 
will in such circumstances keep an ordi- 
uary level, it it du not sink somewhat 
beneath it, while talents will be pos- 
sessed in Vain, or employed upon mat- 
ters unworthy of them. 

MAN can never come up to: his ideal 
standard; il is the nature ef the im- 
Mortal spirit to raise that standard 
higher aod higher, as it goes from 
strength to strength still upward or on- 
ward. Accordingly the wisest and great- 
*st men are ever the most modest. 
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‘to become acquainted with the instrument, 


cust, while the drains of the other houses were 
cennected with a different sewer, which was 
not in'ected. The poison of typhoid fever is 
not general, It does not pass off by the skin, 
but is discharged exclusively through the 
ylunds of the intestines. It will therefore be 
easy to see that measures may be readily 
adopted for the complete destruction of the 
germs of typhoid fever, sothat ite spread imaay 
be absolutely prevented. Typhus fever 18 
more like scarlet fever in that ite germs ins 
be disseminated through the asBmosphere oF 
communicated by touch. Fatlure to recognize 
the difference of the two diseases would be & 
serious blunder on the part of any public 
teacher. 

FAILURE.--Jt is a mistake: as you say, 
when summing up our own characteristics, to 
hide disagreeable truths from ourselves: but {s 
it not equally a mistake to overstate sach 
truth against ourselves? We are afraid you 
dothat. Your letter is not atall the kind we 
should expect from a woman who considers 
herself a failure. It is written with a g001 
deal of point and decision. All you want t#& 
chance; but you cannot force opportunities. 
You wust wait, keep asharp outlook, and se!se 
promptly any promising opening. Type 
writing {4 overcrowded beeause learning !t 18 
so easy. Do not take it up in the hope of get 
ting a living from it, If at any time you havé 
4 chance of practising, it will be worth while 
for it will add another string to your bow We 
do not detect in your letter many fh peful 
signs usa writer, and we advise you to persist 
in your endeavors to get mechanical work for 
evidently you are rather discouraged an 1 are 
not in the mood to spend weeks of labor = 
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MY DEAD ROSE, 











BY Ww. W. LON@. 





Dead, dead, dead is the rose, 
The rose of that summer's bloom, 
She gave we from off her breast, 
With its rioh and rare perfume. 


It has lost ite tint of red, 
Its fragrance bath past away, 
Like the trast that was not true, 
This rose of a happier day. 


Tender, and pure, and sweet, 
As the fragrance of her breath, 
Ouce was this dear dead rose,— 
With love it went to death. 


1 will burn its withered leaves, 
And of nothing make It less; 
And the ashes bitter and black, 

In the Book of Memory press. 
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Inspired Prophecy. 


BY A. D. F. 








bé Y dear Helen,” said Mrs. May- 
M pault to her elder daughter, | 


‘once for all, it is not a whim, 
but a necessity. Your father has madeall 
his arrangements, and thereis no use in 
discussing the matter. Weshball give up 
this house on the 27th of Sepiember.”’ 

“Goose day,’’ said Helen saucily. ‘Weil, 
1 suppose I had better sel! all my smart 
things, for there will be no chance of 
wearing them in the desert. Sack cloth is 
cheap, and I daresay there are ashes on 
the premises. I wish they were all 
ashes,’’ 

‘‘Forkeld is not a desert, Helen,’ her 
mother replied severely. ‘It is described 
as a lovely place, and the society around 
is of the best in Scotland. Oblige me by 
dropping the subject, and | forbid you to 
prejudice your sisters about it. 

Here were three pretty girls—the eldest 
barely twenty—who had passed ten 
months of all their years in London, and 
loved it—under sentence of transportation 
to the wilds of Ross-shire. 

Here was a father who had made rather 
a mess of things in genera!, and here was 
a poor mother who had, as usual, to 
“make the children understand.’’ There 
was aleo a young man whom the new de- 
partare filled with dispair, and destined 
to wear the willow to Helen’s sack cloth 
and ashes. 

But really there wasa rift inthe clouds 
which had been gathering over the house 
Maynauilt. Rents would not come in, 
speculations would not ‘pan out,’? and 
just in the nick of time to save a smash, 
a bachelor uncle of Colonel Maynault, who 
bad lived all his days abroad, died anid 
left him this Forkeld property, of which 
he had never 6ven heard, and a few thous 
ands, by means of which peace with honor 
could be made with his creditors. 

Helen left ber mother’s room in tears, 
and shortly after her father entered with 
an open letter in his hand. 

“Old McStair is very tiresome,’’ be said; 
‘wants ine to go to Forkeld for a day or 
two, just to look about me. What’s the 
good of looking? That won’t change 
anything. We've got to like it however it 
looks. he makes a point of my going, 
and—rather cfiiciously, | think—hasasked 
the Overtons to invite me. 


some of their furnitare. 
“Why not, my love? What we have 


here is quite unsuited for an o)d-fashioned | 


house, and moving is #0 expensive. | 


would go if I were you,’’ argued bis 
wife. 
Sohe went Arrived justin time for 


dinner, and retired to bed early, tired out 


with his long journey. He slept for balf.- | 


an hour, and then followed the most 
wretched, sleepless, nervous night he had 
ever passed. 

Next day came also on a visit to meet 
Colonel Maynault, Andrew McStair, 
writer to the signet, and a good deal more 
—antiquary, historian, genealogist, agent 


by long inheritance for the Forkeld prop- | 


erty—a man slightly bowed by his seventy 
years, but hale and hearty in ®very sense 
of the word. 

“Well, sir,” said our colonel, rather 
stifly, ‘‘you have got me here, and i have 
to thank you for one of the worst nights! 
every spent.”’ 

‘‘Bad dreams ?’’ 


“IT hadn’t a chance to dream. Never 
closed my eyes.”’ 
“One of my objects n asking y< to 
me was to see bow how t ace 6d 
+ ¥ ~ ’ 
cide was a 
Colonel Mayna t aut to breakiast 
the next morning looking pale and dls 


tressed. 


I shouldn’t | 
wonder if it was a dodge to get we to buy | 


THE SATURDAY 


“Another bat night, | fsar?’ MeStair 
esked. 
“Horrible! I did sleep, and had a night- 
mare.’’ 
“Would you mind describing it ?”’ 
“I was in a room with two men, and‘! 
knew thatone was going to murder the 
| other, but forthe life of me I couldn't 
speak or move to save him.”’ 
“What sort of a room was it 7” 
‘Oak panelied and dark, with a low 
ceiling—somethbing like this.’’ 
“Colonel Maynault, you must not livein 
_ this house,” said McStair decisively. 
“Il must’ —with a short dry laugh. 
“Listen. With the exception of a few 
| days which your grandiather paseed bere, 
no Maynault has inbabited the place for 
nearly two hundred years ”’ 
| ‘*My ancestors,’ said the colonel with 
pride, “were soldiers and sailors and 
| Statesmen; such an out-of-the-way place 
| Was impossible for them ”’ 

“Impossible is the word,’’ replied Mo 
Stair. 

‘‘But otber people have lived here, and 
found it healthy and pleasant. The Over- 
| tons would have remained if Lord Bel- 
town had not wanted the shootings for 
| bimaelf.’’ 
| ‘Yes, and that is why you cannot let 
| the house,”’ 

“My good sir, I do not wish to letit. 1 
am coming here to live.”’ 

“Taman old man,’ said McStair, “a 
lawyerand a Soot—three guarantees, | 
think, that | am serious when 1 earnestly 
beg you to make otber arrangements.”’ 

‘You evidently don’t want me here— 
why?’ 

“For yourown sake, Your family is 
not the only one in which there are—iet us 


count for.”’ 

‘Haunted rooms—ghosts —all 
of rubbish—eh ?”’ 

“Nothing of that kind 
here,”’ 

‘Then what is the matter ?’’ 

‘“*The head of the family cannot rest un- 
der this roof,’’ said McStair. 

“Nonsense ! when I'm settled, and have 
ail my things round ine, | shall sleep like 
atop. But I'd like to bear about the mys- 
tery, whatever it is.’’ 

“During the Commonwealth,” said Me 
Stair, ‘the Maynaultof that time lived a 
refugee in France, aud learned much 
wickedness. Hoe returned at the restora 
tion of Charles I1., and amused Limeef 
by winning the affections of a young girl 
of bumble birth, to whom he prom ised all 
that was honorable. Sue—poor child! be- 
lieved him, and waa induced to come here 
alone, for the fulfillment of ber lover's 
vows. 

‘‘You may guess what followed. Her 
brother—a soldier in the Archer guard— 
| followed, too late to save ber, and in bot 
| anger demanded justice in this very room. 
| Maynault laughed, called bim ‘brother’ 
| and toid bim to go upStai:s aud ask his 
sister if ahe were nota wedded wife, As 
He turned, this traitor drew his dagger, 
sprung apon bim from behind,and stat bed 
hing between the shoulders, He lived iong 
evough to tel: what had happened, and w 
lay a curse upon bis murderer and all bis 
race. 

“There is some doggerel about it witha 
prophecy, whicu I fouud io an oid maenu- 
| script year@ agy, but thal ls & romance. 
| The facta are a5 | Lieve told them, and 
| their sequence is as—as 1 bave saidi—that 
tbe bead of tie falmliy cannot rest in this 
house. 

“You bave tried it for two nights, Tired 
as you were, you could pot sieep on the 
| first, and bad what you call tue nightu.are 
on tbe second. Think of what I have 
said, and ask yourself why you shouid 
dream of being in this room with two 
| men, ove of whom was gving to kil! the 
other?” 

The coicnel thought (to himwmel!), What 
motive bhasthis old rascal for trying to 
frighten me away?’ Aloud, he said, 
“There is noaccounting for dreams, Mr, 
McStair. There aré many rooms in Beot- 
land like this. The men of my dream 
were indefinite suadows, and | saw no 
My nighimare aod your— 


that sort 


has been seen 





blow struck. 


excuse me—oid wife's tattle do not 
usatcb.”’ 

That ended it. 

When MecStair had ieft, the colonel 
p ima ped his host about roofs and drains 
and water and 80 OD, aud got favorable 
answers All was in exceilemt order, aud 

ere was “ . 

» . 

R ‘a ‘ 7" . 
the shootiugs! wo TT sand wes 
uilding bimwself a bouse in thelr midst 


call them mysteries, that no one can ac- | 


EVENING POST. 


This affected the Maynaasuite in another 
way, but only one of them koew it. The 
young man before mentioned and sow 
first named—Mr. Allan Saikeid—told 
Helen with a burst of delight thatthe en- 
gineering firm by whom he was employed 
were going to send bim to Ross-shire, to 
plan some work for Lord Beltown and 
this would make bim their neighbor for 
nearly a year. 

“It’s only about eleven miles away,’’ be 
said gleefully. 

“So far! she replied with a sigh. 

“Oh, that's notbing, if pe 

He laid his hands on hers, and their 
eyes wet. There was no “‘if’’ about it; but 
they arranged that people sbould not be 
told yet. 
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‘| am sure she would,’ he replied. Aud 
in fact ehe did. 

“And so,"’ continued MoStair, cbanging 
the subject, ‘you are going to bring Loch 
Ween water down to Ividmoir. How do 
you get rid of your overfiow from your 
cascade °"’ 

“Kesily. It will go into that stream at 
the bottom of Scayan Hill.’’ 

“And eo into Lake Carron, and on to the 
sea. Wonderful !” 

Salkeid emiled. Tnat was the easiest 
part of all, but be did not know what was 


| in his hearer'sa miod. 


| 


The Maynaults had, of course, a jot of 
linen and plate and pet rubbish w take 
north, and Saikeid volunteered to receive 
and place it alias weil asa man can man- 


On the third (and last) night of bis stay | se euch things, and when they came 


at Forkeld a6 a guest, the colonel went to 


themselves he was at the station to meet 


bed rather nervous. Nigbtmares have an | hem with carte and carriages, and asceom- 
ugly babit of repearing themselves, especi. | P2Bied them to their new home, where be 
ally when one has been thinking about | "mained for three days, waking bimecif 


them during the day, but he went tosleep | Very useful. 


at once and had to be called twice in the 
morning. 

“Now whata bhambug McStairis!" he 
thought. “The old rascal don’t like the 
idea of my doing my own business It 
will betwo hundred a year out of his 
pocket.”’ 

As the Overtons were going to live in 
London, a bargain was made under which 
the bulk of the furniture used at Forkeld 
and Cromwell Gardens was to be ex- 
changed ata valuation, and so, after all, 
nothing was lost by the trip. 

Lord Beltown’s plans began witb a 
shooting box ata place he called Ividmoir 
—JjJust two roome fitted up barreck fashion, 
and a hall for general purposes—that 
would do. 

Then be thought that his sister would 
like to come, and he migbt Invite some 
uarried people. So four good bed-rooms 
had to be added and—consequentiy—a 
drawing-room. 

Next (happy thought!) he must have a 
study for himself in case he got bored by 
visitors, and a smoking room, and a gun- 





room, and a Turkish bath; and they (the | 


fortanate architects) would have ‘‘to atiok 
a dining-room in, somewhere.’’ When at 
last the house was built, it was discovered 
that the water supply was peaty, and de 
ficient, buta bright littie lake up in the 
wountains could be tapped. ‘You've 
only gotto lay some pipes,’’ said Lord 
Beltown. 

Now this lake was three wiles away as 


above the level of his chimney tops. 
Morever, the intervening space was ali 
ups and downs, like the teeth of a saw, 
and of the rocks, rocky. No pipes would 
bear the pressure. 

So Allan Salkeld was sent to find 
anotber way; and he did. He reported 
that with some heavy biastings (the debria 
of which could be utilized to fill in depres- 
sions elsewhere), the waters could be led 
round by falls and open culverts to the 
back of the house, where an ornameé:tal 
reservoir could be constructed to meet all 
req ulremen ta, 

More—if his lordsbip cared for it—an 
artificial cascade could be made Ip his gar- 
dens. His lordship Jumped at the idea, 
This lake was called Loch Ween, and the 
mountains Whose spurs were to be clipped 
with dynamite--Pentdeargh. Piease re- 
meémber these nawuies 

Salkeld began his work in June, and the 
finding of some buried curios brought bim 
in contact with Andrew MeStair, who be 
came eagerly interested in the pr ceedings 
and tbeir proprietor, whom he claimed as 
4 follow countryman. 

“Oh, yes,’ said Salkeld, ‘and we are 
proud of our Scottish ancestors, One of 
them bas aromantic history. He wasout 
with the Pretender in ‘45, distinguishe! 
hiusself at Preston Pans, and was nearly 
banged for his pains. Afterwards he ran 
away with an heiress,and there wase 
fine row about it, as she was the daughter 
of a red hot Whig.’’ 

“Do you remember his name?’ 
the oid genealogint. 

“Randolph.” 

“Odd—very odd. Teli iné some more.”’ 

“PT don't tolok [can from memory, but 
uy mother basa Bitle—stop; that reminds 
16, theres was anotber;a famous divine, 
Dean of Carliale in good King George's 
long sermons and 


ask od 


days, who preached 
published them My godfather gave me 


the book, and! had t read it Ob Mr 
McsS Wan ara Work 

al me oY + + 

“ 
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| That was the dining room. 


The following Sunday he brought Lord 
Beltown to visit his new neighbors, and 
little thought whata peck of tisouble be 
was suwing. The young peer repeated 
these visite unconducted, and made him- 
self very pleasant to all—all but Helen, 
who saw, w ber horror, that be was be- 
coming ‘‘foolish.’’ Her astute mother saw 
this and something more, which ied to 
Salkeid being sumin ned to the colonei’s 
study, where he had a remarkably bad 
quarter ofan hour, during which sach 
charges as ‘dependent position,’ ‘pre- 
sumptivn,’ “abuse of hosp tality,’’ ete., 
etc. were fired at bim. Finally he was 
toid that bie visite to Forkeli must 
Cease, 

Helen also bad her innings in the tor- 
ture chamber and was bowled out with 
scorn. How could sbe be such an idot as to 
let this waterworks man (the colonel spoke 
of Salkeld as though be were « turnoock ) 
stand in the way ol! au earl. 

it may be that these unpleasant inter- 
views affected his nerves. Something 
brought back the almost forgotten night 
mare, and now it was horribly vivid. 
There could be no inietake about its scene, 
The actore 
wore no longer dim shadows. 

They stood clearly out—the onein vel- 
vet and lace, the otherin the buff leather 
undresa of a royal archer. And now, 
every Lime, he saw the blow struck. The 
horror came back night after night. He 
changed his bed room, but this only 


| made matters worse, 
the crow flies, and some six hundred feet | 


In broad daylight be saw the victim of 
his ancestor's treachery, writhing on the 
floor, trying tl make towards him, as 
though he bad done the deed. He tried 
morphine and chloral — not a obit of 
use, 

He bad four days’ shooting with Lord 
Beltown (roughing it in the yet unfur- 
nished house), and got that much respite. 
As soon a@ he reached hisown home the 
visitations Came back, and stayed with 
him. He dared not teil his wife, and | 
hope he may be pardoned for the lies he 
invented to escape a doctor, 

The borings tor the great blasting which 
wast clip @ slice off Pentdearg were now 
completed, and the dynamite siumbered 
in its laire, 

A goodly company waa invited to see 
the show and be regaled in a marquee close 
to thé fring point, where Mies Heieu May. 
nault, by pressing a batton, was to send 
four bundred tons of solid rock flying in- 
totheair. Lord Beltown arranged to let 
something else off —afterwarda, 

The first explosion was a perfect suc- 
cosa, Itcutlikea knife. Oid Pentdearg 
shuddered to big peak, and sent boulders 
rattling down as (hough shedding iears of 
stone in his palo. 

The other ‘‘sbot,’’ charged by the young 
lord to raise Helen into the peerage, 
missed fire, She aleo shed sojne tears, but 
her heart was unmoved. For this offence 
papa and mamma, sitting in banco, oon- 
demned her to ve sent off to her Aunt 
Margaret. 

She would bave preferred the county 
jail, for this ancient relative was a peni- 
tentiary io herself. The colonel t«k ber 
(in custody) W the station, aod there fell 
In with Mr. MeStair. 

Now the old antiquary and the young 
engineer bad forgathered closely: the for- 
mer knew the latter's love afialr, aud drew 
his conclusions when be saw the lady sent 


off in tears, unki-sed by her angry father. 
Hy this time the houel ba! forced him- 
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ings, and ended almost tn despair —with 
the 4 sestion, *Waoatam | todo?” 

“Go «nd live elsewhere,’’ sald MomMtair. 

“| esanot,”’ groaned the colonel. 

‘There may be another alternative,"’ 
mused bis adviser, ‘but! am afraid you 
will not recognize it.” 

“Lat me bear it at any rate.”’ 

‘Many strange things bave happened, 
and are happening, Colonel Mayneault; 
things that I can feel, but they are not ca- 
pable of explanation. Have you read the 
preface to Scott's “iuy Mannering’ 7” 

“Yoars ago, but I forgot all about it.” 

“He treats of old prophecies and their 
fulfment. | have here books on the same 
subject, respecting Thomas the Khymer 
and the legends of Delamere Forest. They 
are very curious, Some turnon a pun or 
some quibble; others, founded on con- 
ditions which sppeared (to the maker) 
impossible, have yet come to pans. I tola 
you there was some—! called it doggerel 
atthe ting ending with «a prophecy, in 
your cane."’ 

“You did—what ia it?” 

“Waltawhile, Do you know who Allan 
Nalkeid in?’’ 

“Oh, | daresay he laacilever young map, 
bat " 

*l am speaking of his linsage, let us 
got back to the legend. The betrayed gir! 
was kopta prisoverin your bouse after 
ber brother's wurder, and then she gave 
birth to a son, 

“Hoth were expelled when the false 
lover married, and when the boy grew up 
aciaim wae madeon his bebalf, under 
our Ncotoh lawa, to be considered the el- 
der son and heir. Hie father had influence 
enough (or lied suilictently) to have tbis 
rejected, and it seemaasif the verses lo 
which | have referred were made—I do 
not know by whom—on the occasion of 
thie triumph. 

“The disinberited man took his mother's 
name, Salkeld, and Allan is hie direct de- 
scendant. Ob, yea, please don't Interrupt. 
There is no doubt about it. Hegave me 
two links in the chain, and | could supply 
some others outof my own knowledge; 
but | borrowed the familly Kible, and that 
settiod it.’’ 

“1 don't see what this ——' 

“Letme goon in my own way. You 
came down bere asa visitor, and had bad 
nights, Atthat time your daughter did 
not know that Allan loved her, When 
you came here to live they were on 
gaged.’ 

‘-Never.”’ 

“With theirown consent, and you had 
no Dightwerea, Now, think, and teil me 
exactly when theese returned.’’ 

‘“j00d heavens! It was the very night 
after be—after | forvade bim the house.”’ 

MecStair leaned back in bis ehair and 
drew a loug breath, 

“Now,” he said “for the prophecy.'’ He 
took down a folio manuscript with a 
marker in it and read: 





“The fireat love of woman, and last blow 
in fight, 

Was the lot of the Maynault, his blessing 
and right; 

Kul shame to the recreant-—sorrow and 
woe! 

To thy lover foreaworn and the troach 
erous foe. 

From father to son in the bomeof his 
race 

Shall be borrot and misery, shame aud 
diagrace, 

Till the love of a inaiden atonement shall 
take, 

Tillthe band ef a maiden Pentdreag shall 
shake; 

Phen Loch Ween's bright waters shall Dow 
lo the sea, 

And the curse of the Maynaulta uplifted 
shall be ’’ 


“There isthe curse and there the pro- 
phecy. Itis wonderful! Science, which 
ignores ail that it cannot explain, nas dis- 
solved aimyatery. Thedevil and all his 
works are no match for a true-bearted girl. 
Why, tnan alive! don’t you see that you 

yeu alone stand in the way of the up- 
lifting ? Pentdreag has been shaken by 
the touch of a maiden’s band, The waters 
of Loch Ween will find their way to the 
eon 

“Helen Maynault bas refused a belted 
ear! forthe love of the man of her heart, 
and so made atonement for the murder of 
hie forbear, Aslong as they are bappy, 
poor bairne! the curse ie suspended, You 
separate them, and down it comes again. 
De you want any further proof?” 

“Tl atm #0 astounded, 1—1 cannot under- 


stand.’’ 

“Noone can understand these things. 
Do you suppose that the seer who framed 
that prophesy dreamed that Lord Beltow: 
would want Loch Ween water fora Tur 
. »? ; ‘ ssf 
. al hat the pressure of a put 

cg) end an electric fash to spring a 


“ake a mountain’? This ia not 
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the only one that has found fulfilment as 
it were in mockery of the forces of natare, 
or the power of mind, as understood by 
the propbet.’’ 

“Then the alternative that you offer is 
that I shall abandon a bouse which | can- 
not let; or else give my daughter to & wan 
without position or prospects.’ 

‘“Kxcuse me. | make no offer. As for 
Allan—I cannot agree with you that he is 
without prospects.’’ 

“tHe in fortunate in haying 80 warm @ 
friend. I presume you have told him all 
about this legend?” 

“You are to presume vothing of the 
sort,’’ said the old Scot warmly. “What 
I have sald to you je io strict confidence.” 

“Have you no advice to give ine?”’ 

“None pow. WhatI did give you you 
would not take.’’ 

“Why are you #0 hard—don't you see 
this is killing me?’ 

“You are certainly looking very ill,’’ 
MecStair replied, relenting. 

“Can nothing be done? Has no atlewpt 
been made to—"’ 

“All the resources of superstition have 
been exiiausted. Masses bave been said 
ln every room. Our kirk bas done ites 
best. So called ‘wise men’ and ‘wise wo 
nen’ has got rich over it. There is noth- 
lng the matter with the house so long as 
the bead of the family is outofit. There 
is nothicg the matter with bim so long as 
he lives elsewhere.’’ 

“Jamu lost,’’ groaned (the colonel. ‘1 
have learned to thank God that I bave po 
son,"’ 

At this moment someone was heard 
leaping up stairs; the door was banged 
open, and in came Allan Salkeld witha 
bounce, At the sight of Colonel Mayrault 
he started back-—surprised wat bis unex- 
pecte|! presence there, and shocked at the 
lamentable change tn his appearance. For 
all bis harshness be was Melen’s father. 
Asked what had brought bim into town, 
he replied: 

“To anawer this,’ handing an open let 
terto MeStair. The old Seot put on bis 
spectaciés and read it with (to Allan) pro- 
voking deliberation, Then without a werd 
he banded it to Colonel Maynault. It ran 
thus: 

“DEAR SALK ELD. 

‘My father will retire at the end of 
this year, when a new firm is to be formed 
in which Mr, Bates wiil not enter. My 
brother and | would like you to come in, 
and we offer you an interest, guaranteeing 
a thousand a year to begin with. 

“Wire us as soon as you can whether 
this will suit you. 

“Yours sincerely, 
“GKORGK BEAUMONT.”’ 

“This,’’ Allan said, addressing May- 
neault, ‘will, perhaps, remove some of 
your objections to me, | shall no longer 
bea‘mere dependent, iiable to dismissal 
at any moment.’”’ 

“You must give me timeto think it 
over,’’ said the colonel. 

On bis way home he summed it all up 
thus, ‘Helen takes after her mother. A 
partnerin Beaumont & Co, with a thou- 
sand a year ‘to begin with,’ is not a bad 
match in these hard times; and if McStair 
is right—-well well, | suppose I shall have 
to give in.”’ 

That night he slept the sleep of the 
blessed. The next day he went for Helen, 
and left word that Allau might meet them 
at the station on their return, 

Before the year was out 
loch Ween to the sea flowed by rill and 

by river, 
Aud the curse of the Maynaults was lifted 
forever. 

I, who tell this tale as it was told to me, 
agree with Mr. MesStair, and have no ex- 
planation to offer, 

- _>-— 


A Woman’s Mission. 


fe oe 
A) Y dear Delia, whatever are comic 
\| sections, a deferential calculus, 
i and au isosceles triangle? Keally 
now, | want to know. | confess it, l own 
it, | do feel such an idiot in the company 
of you Girton giris”’ 

The speaker was a square shouldered 
man of about thirty, attired in a service 
able tweed suit. Hewas not bandsome, 
but decidedly well looking, bronzed, hon- 
est and manly of expression, with a whole 
world of latent power Leneath the quiet 


surface 

Leaning spgainst «a tree, be auced ata 
young girl a t weven years his junior 
eeate ‘ w warcle 4 reading Gar 
1 est 

her dreas was almost severe mn ites sit 
p ty, the y relief belng wost maeca 


BVENING POS1. 


line looking collar and ¢ fa Avove (he 


slightly sioping shoulders, p yjised on a 
soft, white, round throat, was s delicate 
little head, crowned by short-cut, frizzy 


golden bair, anda pretty face, which no | 


masculine training could make other than 
pure.y feminine. Spanning the charming 
little nose was that abomination to femi- 
nine beauty—a pince-nez. 

Lifting her eyes with reluctance from 
her book, as the speaker concluded, with 
seornful curl of her delicate lip, she an- 
awered: 

“You must bean idiot, indeed, Fred, if 
you do not know what a School Board boy 
will soon be able to teach you. The pons 
asincrum would be your affinity. Asto 
your mjepropunciation of the terus, that 
being, | believe, assumed, I sball not take 
the trouble to correct you.” 

“Thank you!” @ glitterof fun in the 
brown eyes, “By the way, Delia, when 
you marry—-"’ 

“Marry?” The bright eyes, which had 
returned to the book, flashed up again. 
‘Marriage with us women of advanced 
opinions is the very last thing io our con- 
sideration.”’ 

“But—pray, Delia, excuse my ignorance 
—Wwe have both decided ou the point of my 
stu pidity—I thought a woman’s legitimate 
in ission——"’ 

“A woman's legitimate mission,’’ broke 





in his compavion, ‘ia the regeneration of | 


the world. For the last two thuusand 
years or more, ithas been given man to 
do. During that period he bas umoved at 
4 #nall'® pace, 

“Why” 

“Because he bas been eaten up by bis 
own couecit, blinded by bis own ego. 

“Why? 

‘Because be bas crushed aud made sub- 
servient to his will the more delicate, but 
ihe more subtie intelligence of woman. 
To-day we bave changed all that. It is 
now women's turn; and wait, you shal! 
800,"’ 

‘“Afler that, the deluge,” murmured her 
cousin, Fred Constable. ‘But, my dear 
Delia, there is @ point upon which | am 
awlully in the dark. If women forswear 
marriage, bow can tue world go on?” 

“Bah! There will yet, unhappily, be 
enough frivolous, poor spirited women, 





Seaenasenbannnassutinnannrapauutanmant ene men <ul 


a!l seemed to centre in the oue fair objec: 


| — Delis. 


There they were inseparab'es. They 
walked, rode, drove together, chatted and 
played croquet ad Ubitum. With Delia 
it was all “Cousin Fred.”” 1p an evil hour 
—so Fred Constable called it—however, 
Delia went to a fashionable High school, 
where the bigher education and cramming 
went on to a great extent. The very at- 
mosphere throbbed with learning. 

Delia caught the infection. She adopted 
a pince nez, and, with ber sworn friend 
and school chum, Sophia Hardy, who do 
minated ber by her influence, and whose 
intellectual strong-mindedness she ad- 
mired with a feeling akin to wonder and 
awe-—wernt in for Cambridge exams, ma- 
triculated, and finally, to poor Fred Con- 
slable's despair, became astudent at Gir- 
ton. 

The bappy days tor him at Graybope 
were over. He still went there as often as 
be was invited, and bis business as man- 
ayer of some mines in the next county 
permitted; but it was not the same Delia 
he met. 

So Fred Constable “confounded” them 
ali, for spoiling bis darling, dear, pretty 
little cousin, who, until then, bad been the 
most beaztiful thing in creation—a perfect 
woman, 

lie did not, Lowever, atall give up the 
intention of marrying her. That never 
entered his mind, warred, spoiled, she yet 
to him was dearer than all other women 
could be, 

Neither had be any doubt of ber recipro- 
cal aflection. Over and over again, he told 
himself, when the craze was past she would 
return to her old gentle, light-hearted dis- 
position which had won his affection. 

But the craze lasted longer than he had 
expected, Somehow, with her eagerness 
to pass this and that exam., adopting the 
cry ‘Excelsior’ for ber motto, she seemed 
to driftfurtber and farther from him. At 
times his heart was grievously heavy. 
Hope flutiered its silver wings as prepara- 
tory to flight. 

Oue @vening, seated in his sitting room 
over at the mnjves, be had thougbt all their 
lives out again from the beginning. 

“The day may come,” he meditated, 


| gloomily, ‘“‘when Delia will once be ber- 


who consider marriage the one end and | 
| until the bloom of youth is past ? Heaven 


aim of their lives, left tu secure that.’’ 

“T understand. The surplus population 
need no longer be # subject of future con- 
cern with us,’’ remarked Fred, with as- 
sumed gravity. Then stepping behind her 
cbair, he glanced over her shoulder at the 
book. 

“Homer, in Greek,’’ he ejaculated. ‘Ob, 
ye gods!" 

“My dear Fred, if you bave no sensible 
means of filling your mind's vacuity, '’ex- 
claimed bis cousin, irritably, ‘Spray do 
not employ it in interrupting me.’’ 

“My dear Delia, as the inferior being, I 
caunot help it. There is so much I want 
tu know. First, why, when a girl cakes 
to advanced cultare, she sticks on a pince- 
nez, asatotal abstainer doesa blue rib- 
bon, aud a NSaivation lassa bideous bon- 
net? You have one of the prettiest, sweet- 
est faces. | bave seen many, but, in my 
opinion, none so pretty, so sweet. Why 
do you mar the gift of beauty Heaven has 
given you, by a ditfigurement that makes 
you cock your chin in the air to keep it 
ob; and which hides the clear, héaven- 
born light of your eyes?” 

Did 4 deeper color thutter in his pretty 
cousin’s cheek? Did the corners of her 
lithe mouth twitch as Delia tried to look 
scornful? He wasn’t quite certain, for at 
the moment she roee, saying: 

“Really, Frou, it’s too ba! If you will 
not let me study Homer in peace here, | 
must go in doors to my Own rooin.”’ 

“Confound Homer!" burst from Fred 
Constabie’s lips. “Though the poor, blind 
old gentleman, in all bis beautiful femi- 
nine creations, from Helen of Trey to Pen- 
elope, never created a stronger-minded 
monstrosity.’ 

“Thank you,” remarked his cousin, 
looking back, ‘I am delighted you know 
80 much of Homer, Fred, as that.” 

She walked from bim towards the house, 
Visible through the trees, and he did not 
follow; but throwing himself in the chair 
she bad quilted, confounded “The Higher 
Education of Women, Advanced Views, 
Girton and Newnham,” ina Single lot. 

Delia Morris had been one of the sweet- 
eat, most loveableof girls in her early 
schoo!) days; from which period, when 
Fred Constable grew to manbo d, and 


understood his heart, he knew he bad 
ved ber ale be Was assured. she } acl 
ved him At least, ne learest 

in ber affe D When heg ai Vile 

tion t (syraybope, which he frequently 

did, and never refused, the pleasure of it 


self. But suppose it does not arrive 


knows, 1 don't condemn the higher educa- 
tion of women, if it only leave them gentle 
and lovable, as willing to perform their 
duties as wan his. No power on earth is 
greater than that possessed by women, but 
it is slipping from them, fast—tast.’’ 

Was it to slip trom Delia? Could be not 
save her? Until now he had but paid his 
court in alight vein. Let him show ber 
how serious be was, that bis happiness de- 
pended on her. Let him so arouse the love 
for him which he felt was secreted in ber 
bosom. 

Would not then Homer, mathematics, 
and the ambition of winning the laurels 
of senior wrangler be speedily cast aside 
for the noble position of wife? 

‘*By Jove!’ ejaculated the young man- 
ager, seizing the poker, and driving it ata 
mass Cf gaseous coal, which leaped into 
flaine like laughter. ‘I’ll go over to-mor- 
row. My mind is pretty well at ease re- 
specting that old working. I'll learn wy 
fate. I’li—I'1l save her.” 

His spirits had risen every yard that bad 


| taken him nearer Grayhope, only to make 


a considerable downward plunge when 
there. His tentative little speech, begin- 
uing, “When you marry——” had been 
met by almost horror, and an avowal tbat 
it was derogatory to a woman of advanced 
views even to admit the possibility into 
her thoughts. 

“It’s all that Sophia Hardy’s doings, | 
know it ia,’”’ he muttered, flercely. ‘Under 
it all, Delia is still her old, dear self I'm 
certain.’’ 

Possibly; but how was he once more to 
make it dominant ? 

Should he give up hope, and return to 
the mines at once? No; be had come with 
the full purpose of esking his cousin to 
wed him, and he would do 80, come what 
might. 

Somehow he still clung to the belief that 
nothing could make @ wowan truly a wo- 
man like an offer of merriage from opeshe 
loved; and that she loved him he bad not 
the least deubt. 

That afternoon the opportunity he sought 
arrived. Mrs. Morris, having a headache, 
laid down after luncheon, Mr. Morris 
never putin an appeafance until time to 
dress for dinner. Deliaand Fred conse- 
(bheimséi Ves, and a wet, 
y afternoon torced thew to keep in 


~ 


iently were lefct 


Possibly she may have thought that she 
had been a tritie too bard in the morning, 
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for Delia was now More agresadie to him, 
consenting to chat upon quite common- 


place topi 
old wine which had caused so much anxi. 


ety lately. 


aoe a ae 


cs, and to show interest in the | 


Delighted to find herin such a humor, | 


he skilfully led the conversation to the 
old days when she wasa girl with a gov- 
erness at home, and he the big cousin who 
was all ip all to ber. 


“My dear Delia,’”’ be asked, abruptly, | 


*do you recollect my giving you your 
fret riding lesson? You said, you re 


member, you would trust no one but) 
¥ ing which period Fred Constabie never | 


me? 


“Asif it were yesterday,’’ she laughed. 
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She forgot everything else: her heart 
spoke, and, aflerafew brief moments to 
recover hersel!, swiftiy she moved to the 
door, to bid him return, when it opened, 


Ah, Fred had come back; she knew he | 


would. It was cruel to have left her with 
those terrible words. No; it wasnot Fred, 
buta tall, thin, bigb-featured lady, with 
the inevitable pince nez, and evidently of 
most advanced and pronounced opinions, 

“Sophia,” ejaculated Delia, in surprise, 
not quite pleasurable; and cousin Frea'’s 


| chance was lost. ; 


Miss Sophie Hardy stayed a week, dur- 


| Came near Graybope. Delia was not asto 


“Do you know what hope got into my | 


prain, then, when I walked by your side, 
showing you the use of the reins?” 
She sbook her bead. 


“A hope that has strengthened every | 


bour until itis now a part of my life,’’ he 
proceeded, more earnestly. ‘It was, dear, 
that one day that you would be my wife,” 

She started, looked quickly at bim in 
surprise, then rejoined : 


| she would 


| ideas. 


nished, and for the first time in her life 
have preferred her friend's 
room to her company. She wanted to see 
Fred again, to wake itup with bim. It 
would be very painful for any estrange- 
ment to exist between them. For the first 


time she found ber thoughts straying from | 


Miss Sophia's learned talk and advanced 


| atill red never came near Graybope. 


“[ trust, my dear Fred, the bope has not | 


still continued. It would really be too 
yexatious for you. Please don’t look so 
grave, it’s too absurd.”’ 

“Don’t say that, Delia—don’t mean it!” 
be exclaimed, now thoroughly in earnest, 
“Continued? It has continued to this mo- 
ment. It will continue to my death. 1 
loved you then, a pretty, frank, gentle 
girl—I love you now, darling, with all my 
heart, with all my soul. Be merciful to 
me, Delia, for your rejection condemns 
me to an existence of solitude and de- 
spair.”’ 

Sbe too, was serious now. 

“Fred,’’ she answered, ‘I am very sorry 


| Fred?’ 


“My Dear Delia, what has 
queried Mrs, Morris. 
knew him to be absent so long. 
two quarreled?’’ 

“lL hope not, mamina. I should be very 
sorry to quarrel with dear old Fred,"’ was 
the response. “The fact is, 1 think, he 
wanted me to say | would marry him, 
which, of course, as I do not intend to 
warry—as my Opinions are totally averse 
to marriage—L could not do, so he is, I 
fancy, just a little bit annoyed.” 

“Oh, that is it, is it?’ remarked 
Morris. Then she looked into 


come to 
“Tl never 
Have you 


Mra, 
Delia's 


| pretty face, asmile on her lips, but said 


for this, and—and I| think afcer what I said | 


this morning you ought not to have 


spoken, | was not jesting. No. | was 
mos: truthful, 1 donot intend to marry 
—never. Let those do whom it pleases, 


who donot mind having their indepen- | 


deuce taken from them. A married wo- 
nan mut either neglect her housebold 
duties, or ber mind. My opinion is that 


woman is at last taking her right position. | 


A woman's mission is a some hing higher 
than—than those duaties marriage must 
impose upon ber,’’ 

“That is the 
Sophia Hardy,’’ cried Fred Constable, 

“Pray respect my friend——”’ 

“Your friend! Rather your enemy. 
Let those who probably will never geta 
chance of an offer,’”’ proceeded her cousin, 
losing self-control, and his temper a little 
also, “rail against marriage, and say 
they'll never wed. The grapes are sour. 
But such sentiments from yonr lifs, 
Delia, are abominable. They do not come 
from your beart, because they never have 
bsen in it. Heaven bestowed on you 
swee'ness, beauty, that you should wed— 
your womwan’s mission jis the selfish ego, 
of which you accuse our sex.” 

“My dear Fred, that ia a point upon 
Which we shall not agree, which is astrong 
reason why we should not wed. Still, let 
us be friends. And now it will be kind to 
both to say no more. It is too distressing.” 

“Kut one thing,’’ he said, huskily; ‘‘tell 
iné this, If these ideas had not been 
planted in your mind, if you had not put 
Warriagé from you—might I bave hoped? 
Delia, would you have loved me ?—and 
answered yes ?’’ 

She looked down evidently embarrassed, 
distressed. Then summoning courage, 
replied: 

“Yos, it ismorethan probable I should.” 
Then, as she saw his white face, a thrill of 
Compassion softening her tones, she added, 
“I have never cared for anyone as | care 
for you, Fred; but I repeat | will not 
marry.’’ 

“Then listen,’? he said, in a low, agitated 
Voice, also with deep intensity. ‘In say- 
Ing no, you have ruined my lite. You 
lake from me my sole hope of happiness 
'‘n this world. I must live, for suicide isa 
in; but existence is a burthen which 
gladly shall I shake off.” 

“Fred—this is madness—”’ 

“Stay! bear me out. Henceforth | ama 
reckless man—careless what becomes of 
mé, Henceforth | shall meet danger a8 
Other iien do pleasure, and if thus | am 
brought face to face with death, and fal) 
beneath the scythe, know that it was your 
Woman's mission that drove me into bis 
krasp. Farewell !”’ 

He made a Violent effort to control his 
*motion, bestowed upon her one passing 


an 
& eiee, turned and rushed from the room. 
“6114 Morris had stood stunned by bis 
“a 
®r heart beat fas tears of pity 
7 i oh | 
spa ig wé f ace 
4 
"648 Diow, all the dear old times! 
tal en Yr 
rOcalllug rushing into her brain 


pernicious teaching of | 


no more, 

Another week, and still no Fred. Then 
one evening while at dinner, there came 
a violent ringing at the bell, soon after 
which an excited servant entered to say it 
wasa messenger from the mines, After 
all their care there had been an explosion 
in the old working, wrecking much ef the 
new. Some miners had been killed, some 
injured, among the latter the young man- 
ager, who now lay unconscious and terri- 
bly burt. 

Mr. Morris bad the messenger in, a mi- 
ner who had been an 6ye-witness to the 
whole attair. He was white, and all ofa 
tremble yet, with a dilated, startled ex- 
pression in his 6yes; he breathed in long, 
deep respiration, and when Mr, Morais 
handed him a tumbler of champagne, 


| drank it as though it had been water. 


Then, as they gathered round him, 
graphically he recited his story; how the 
mighty roar, followed by the rush of gas, 
flame, and smoke upthe shaft, told the 
fatal truth; bow all within beariug rushed 


tothe pit’s mouth, the young manager 


among the first. 

How, when the fuinss cleared away, 
wen volunteered fo go down, among them 
the manager, again first. 

All the man’s listeners had risen, the 
servants had crowded outside the half open 
door. Delia was as white as iarbie, her 
bands gripped the chair back, and, at the 
last announcement, they gripped #o very 
tigbt, that the knuckles seemed to siart 
pearly white through the skin. 

The cage bad gone down with the freight, 
and the work of rescue bad commenced. 
Into wany a gallery were they guided by 
the groans of the injvred and the dying 
It was an awlul scene. 

Alt last they came to one yet reeking 
with pestiferous fumes, out of which a 
moaning cry was beard. Who would enter 
at the risk of life to ressue one In evident 
sore Cistress? 

“Bill Hank and Jess Fawn stepped for 
’ard,’’ proceeded the miner. ‘They are 
rare bricks, is Bil! Hank and Jess. You 
806, it needed courage, for it wur thought 
there might be another explosion, If #0, 
it were pretty certain déath to the chaps 
in that there gallery. 

“Well, as they stepped 
manager he goes in front of ‘ein, his face 
very white, very set, it looked, in the light 
of the candles, and, sez he, Now, my 
lads, you're brave enough, I know, but it 


for’ard, the 


isn’t of yourselves nor the poor chap 
yonder you must think, it's of your wives 
and iittie ones Not one of von is goolng 
to take the risk, because jam. I've no 
wife, no one to mourn much for me, and 
when that’s 80, 4 tuan dors it care parti 
cularly whether he lives or dies Stand 
pack ig 

“We demurred [hen we sed as how] 
was wadness (0 KO ala But the were 
hat brave ie 

5 i K t 


‘Shall Boadicea have a statue?’ | 


| will be a consolation to him, 
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“We watched him go trom us, pro 
ceeded the miner, with suppressed emo 
tion, “Fainter, fainter grew bis light; 
then all was dark. We waited—waited, 
scarcely daring to breathe. Then it came, 
a rush of wir, a flash, a roar, tbat sent us 
all on our backs, None of us were much 
hurt; and directly we could, we penetrated 
into the gailery to find the wanager.”’ 

“You found bim?’ asked Mr. Morris, 
anxiously. 

‘Oh, yea, we found him so injured, that 
be's lying stiilin the mine. The doctor 
won't risk bringing him up;and—and he's 
blind,’’ 

A cry burst from Delia at last, 
into the chair, she covered her face. 

The next moment, however, she again 
was on her feet. Mr. Morris was bur- 
riedly preparing to start for the mines, 

“Papa,” sbe said, putting ber hand on 
his arm, “you will take me with you, | 
must go."’ 

“You, Della? Nonsense!’ 

‘*Yes,’’ putin Mra, Morris, wiping away 
her tears; ‘‘take her, Matthew. If the 
poor dear boy recovers consciousness, it 
If you don't 
return to night, I shall come over to-mor- 
row.” 

So Delia went. Shespoke but little on 
the way. ller eager eyes watched for the 
red glow in the heavens, which would 
tell her they were near the mines, Her 
hands were clasped beneath her cloak, 
and her soul was full of earnest prayer. 

“Oh, Heaven, in Thy Infinite mercy, let 
him live! Let him live! My darling! My 
noble love!” 

Finally there was the glow; and hero 
was the station, and the dogcart wired for 
to bear them to the spot of the catastrophe, 

There were willing womeu and silent, 
dim-eyed neo near, but all were ready to 
help the triends of the brave young man- 
ager. 

He laid in w sinall, cut-out space, likea 
room, Which had been made 
able as possible. 

“My child, he has suffered much,’ said 
Mr. Morris, coming back to Delia, “Be 
strong. Wili you still see him?’ 

‘Most surely yos,’’ firmly. 

“Come,” 

He laid on «a low bed, # bandage over bis 
eyes, his face bruised, blackened—a sad, 
ghastly sight. 

Quietly Delia drew near, and, stooping, 
geutly kissed the silent lips, As she did 
80, She seemed to whispsr some words— 
perhaps a prayer, Then she sat down by 
the side of the bed, on # barrel, saying: 

‘Papa, red asked moto be his wite a 
little while ago. | am going to nurse him 
back to life, that Linay give him my an- 
swer.”’ 

And so she did, with help from some olf 
the miners’ wives. ‘‘Never did she leave 
the mine, and oue day the doctor, taking 
her hand, exclaimed: 

“He'll long be weak, 
he will live; and you—you alone, with 
your nursing, bave saved him, Thank 
Heaven, too, his sight will be restored.’’ 

Then, for the tirst time, Delia wept. 

A week later the young manager, 
Ing Lis cousin’s hand, whi-pers: 

“Oh, my darling, how good you are! 
But how did it ail come about?” 

“Why, she answers, laughing, ‘i wade 
a discovery, that wed the 
fondly loves, and who fondly loves ler, is 


Falling 


as counfort- 


Miss Morris, but 


holad- 


to isan She 


4 Woman's true mission.” 
—— << <a 

Hin pow The postal 
in India extends as far north as Kolghur, 
a Villuge of the Himalaya. HKeyond this 
point # letter ia sent by # native runner, 
who carries for cays inthe 
splitend of astick, and déiiver it at the 
end of his journey as cloan as when here 
ceived it. 

These runners are 40 honest that money 
is entrusted to then, which they will 
carry for days, along wild mountain 
tracks, where they could never be traced, 
and then deliver it into the right hands, 

Thess rupnere are siways spinning, as 
are also the other men of the 
With abundle of loose, short wool 


Post Han. service 


the missive 


mountains 
In the 


breast of thetr blouse#, sand a small «tick 


fora cdistall, they #pin yarn as they vo and 


eome, or while waiting for hours at ther 


6iiployers door 
i ne 
who continually need 


THeRY 6x pressor 


and whe 


Own jr 


and proofs of attachment are 


themselves profuse in their fem 


e.One ¢ Nave that litt 6 depths of a 


i it, 


whict friendebip can take root at 
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At Home and Abroad. 


New York leads the iit of states io the 
number of ita religious publications, the 
number being one hundred and sixty-two; 
Pennsylvania comes next with one hun- 
dred and forty-seven, and Illinois third 
witb one bhundrei and four, Idaho ia the 
only section of the Union that is not cred- 
ited with any. The new territory of Oxle 
home has two religious papers, 


The first Chinaman to enter the minis 
tryin New York State is Hui Kin, who 
was ordained recentiy at University Pisce 
Proabyterian Church. He has been edo- 
cated under the care of the presbytery, 
and has been very successful in mission 
work among his countrymen. He will 
hoid Chinese services in New York, and 
hopes eventually to organize a church of 
con verted Chinamen, 

A negroof Athens, Ga, recently got a 
cinder in bis ear, which caused him con- 
siderable annoyance and pain. He went 
to a doctor and asked him to cure bis ear, 
which was badly swollen, The doctor 
charged him $1, and the negro agreed to 
pay it. The doctor took the cinder out In 
a jiffy, and the negro refused to pay him, 
saying he hadn’tdone enough to bim to 
warrant the charge, ‘The doctor put bim 
him back in the cbalrand put the cinder 
back in his@ar The negro paid tim the 
dollar before he got the cinder out again. 


Various cau paigns and crusades agalnet 
nolse have been waged with more or leas 
success —with enough, at least, to suggest 
the growth of a righteous sentiment ina 
favorof the suppression of unnecessary 
noise in the world. An tincident Just re- 
ported from Islip, Long Island, is a straw 
showing thatthe wind is blowing in the 
right direction. Oneof the wealthy real- 
dents there brought asult to restrain the 
captain of a steamboat from blowing bis 
whistie at the unseemly hour of 4a. m., 
and on the second trial won his case, 
being warinly supported by several well- 
known citizens having summer bomes in 
thal place, This is # cheering circum- 
stance, Preventable noises are a public 
nuisance, and ought to be sternly sup- 
pressed. 

The Rey, Harry Jones tella «# story 
drawn from Portland Vrisou which ts 
worth reproducing On going tnto the 
library Mr. Jones asked what were the 
favorite books of tho prisoners, and was 
told, to bis surprise, that) Bucban's “Do. 
mesic Medicine’ was more frequently 
asked for than any other, As there wasa 
surgeou always ready to atlend to the ail- 
meouts of the couvicts, the reason for this 
searching witer medical knowledge was 
ditheult to fivd; but be afterward learned 
that the description of the syinptomes of 
illness was carefully studied by the In- 
tuales Of the priton as a scloniific guide in 
the shatiming of A successful 
ina@lingerer Was of bis task, and 
Obtained the coveted idie time on sick 
leave 


mickiieésa 
rélieved 


When Admiral! Luce was a 
young lieutenant on the old atip Constel- 
lalion he was known ey dally for bis capa- 


Sephen bh. 


bilities as an officer and for his roystering 
tendencies, tits readiness lo wit wan also 
4 inarked quality, os is shown by the fol- 
lowing thet i6 m favorite in the 
wardroous of the navy to this day: The 
ship wasat Newport, and the Lieutenant 
fully oto the social pleasures of 
that gay city. As he went aboard one 
evening, aller an allerneon out, the offi 
cor of the deck noticed that bis step was 
stemdy agit might be, and, in bis 
sternest said: Mr. Luce, you’ra 
tight, air!’ (Quick ase flash came the an- 
aswer: “If Stephen K. Luce, how can he be 


slory, 


entered 


not as 
Lones, 


tight, sir?’ ‘noe future Adiniral beard 
no more of the muratter 
PP << - 

Siiverware will koe; better if put away 

no oblite lisnsue pra praor. 
——_ a ~~ 
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ur Young Folks. 


THE GIANT CHRISTOPHER. 
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NCE upon a time—I suppose it would 
( be more than fifteen centuries ago— 

there lived a great giant, named Of- 
ferus. I can't tell you how high he was, 
for some of the accounts described bim as 
20 immense that [am unable to believe 
them. At all events, he was very tall and 
strong, and very proud of bis great 
strength. 

On reaching manhood, he determined 
that bis one alm in life should be to serve 
the mightiest king In the world. At frat, 
knowing of no monarch more powerful 
than the king of bis own country, he be. 
camea soldier under bim, and for some 
time foughtfor bin and helped to gain 
several victories. Hut one day there came 
tidings of avother king across the sea, of 
even greater renown than bis own. 

True to bisaim, heat once severed bim 
eeif from his old associates, and the fame 
which he had acquired, and set off to find 
and serve this new master. He had po 
fear about being socepted. He knew that 
strength such as his would be prised any- 
where 

After many days’ journey, be reached 
at length a noble palace, where he found 
the king whom be sought. Ciladly the 
warlike monarch received him. But Of- 
ferus, before entering bia service, desired 
to know whether the king bad any ene- 


mies he feared, who were stronger than | 
| cave where an aged hermit dwelt 


himeelf 

The king laughed atthe bare idea, and 
assured bim (bat eversoue in all the coun 
tries round trembled at the mention of bis 
name. And #0 Offerus joined the favorite 
regiment of this warrior-like king, and 
went forth to fresh conyussts, 

Fora jong time «il went well, but one 
day a great entertainment was beid at the 
palace, and nobles and princes came from 
farand pnearto do bomageto the king, 
and sbaere in the featal amusements, 

A great feast was prepared, and while 


the guests crowded the great hall the min. | 


atrels sang of warlike deeda An Ollerus 
listened to the songs, he noticed every 
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journeyed through many lands, Mirth 
and folly and sin attended them, until the 
giant was known far and wide as a mon: 
ster of wickedness, and was callod by 
many “the unrigbteous."’ One day, as 
they traveled along a lonely country road, 
Offerus noticed in front a rude wooden 
ercas, such as may still bs seen upon the 
Continent, mutely appealing to passers by 
to remember the suffering of our Saviour. 

“What ia the meaning of that?’ said he, 
pointing it out to bis companion. 

But Satan stood dismayed, and sought 
to avold explanations. : 

“Come now,’ said Offerus, ‘tell me, if 
thou can’st, that thou feareat noone. Me- 
thinks, if truth be told, there is one King 
even mightier than thou.” 

And Satan sald: 

“It is true, my Offerus, There isa King 
who ia more powerful than! aw. His 
name ia Jesus Christ, and He died on one 
of these crosses to show to mankind how 
gently He loved them. Kut bis kingdom 
in one of gentieness and goodness, and 
His servants aré pure and joving, and 
peaceable. Such as thou art would be 
spurned from His company.”’ 

“At all events,” sald Offerus, ‘I will 
seok Him. Perchance Hie may have need 
ot my great satrength.”’ 

And, In spite of inany bitter taunts, the 
giant, still true to that great aim of syurv- 
ing only under the strongest Lord of all, 
turned bis back upon Satan and pursued 
his way alone. 

Day by day 


be wandered on, asking of 


each one he met where he siould fine the 
Corist. Bat none could say. At last one 
evening, weary, and disappointed with « 


long and fruitless search, he reached # 

“My son,’ said the good old man, t 
whom he told bis story and the object of 
his life, “there is butone way of finding 
the Christ Liis to leave the worid and 
livea lifeof penance aud prayer in some 
lonely cell.” 

Kut the plant answered: 

“This | cannot do. | bave but one thing 
tootfer the King | seek, and that is iny 
great strength.” 

The hermit mused awhile, and then re- 
plied: 

“It may be possible even thus to serve 
Him. Ou the morrow I will tell thee 


| more.”’ 


now and then, at the mention of a certain | 


name, that the king turned pale and 


croseed himeelf. 


“What moans my master by this strange 


behavior?’ cried the giant. “Surely he 
je notafraid! Who tathia Satan whore 
name can make the cheek grow pale ?"’ 

‘Hatan in the king of ovil,”’ answered 
the monarch, “and I fear him because he 
does me much bari.” 

“Holt hot’ said Offerus, ‘methinks if 
you fear him he must be stronger than 
you. I will go and seek him, fer I oan 
only serve the mightiest.’’ 

The king besought, the nobles pleaded, 
butall in vain. Offerus would not be 
stayed, and forthwith set outto find bis 
new master. 

They told him thata great dense forest, 
several iniles away, was often frequented 
by the terrible personage be sought, and 
thither he fearlessly made his way. The 
sun was sinking as he reached the lonely 
wood, but without a pause he piunged 
into the thicket. 

Afver wandering for some bours, calling 
loud at intervals forthe atrange being 
with whom he sought service, he found 
himeelf at length in an open space, in the 
midst of which stood an altar surrounded 
with dead men's bones. 

Now, whether he was (oo weary to pro- 
ceed, or whether be fancied Satan was 
mostiikely toappear in this place, 1 do 
not know; but, selecting a level couch of 
turf, Offerus stretched his great length 
upon it, and was soon fast asieep. 

He dreamed the earth opened near at 
hand and a borseman, mounted on a coal. 
black steed,came swiftly through. Offerus 
sprang to bis feat. It was no mere dream. 
The borseman bad reached hie side, and, 
aidressing him by namé, said: 

“Tam the king whom thou seekest. My 
pane ie Satan. Ifthou wilt serve me, all 
the pleasures of the worid ehal!l be thine.”’ 

*Belore | vow to serve thee,’ answered 
Offerus, “| must know whether thou art 
ip very truth the strongest king in the 
world. My lest tnaster was great and 
powerful, but the name of Satan made 
him tremble. Teil then, truly, is 
there any %ing whom thou feareat? for 
none ui the strongest ehali be ed 


me, 


my lord 


Aud the king of arkoees laughed, and 
Sal 
| here ia p ne 
1 be sliiupie yet earnest sou swore 
aliéyiance Satan, and togetber they 


In the morning, attera frugal meal, the 
anchorite led bis guest acrossa dreary, 
stony wilderness, to where a broad, swift 
river fowed. 

» Many pilgrims,’’ said 
way, journeying to the holy city. Neitber 
ferry boat nor bridge are here and the 
ford Is always dangerous, doubly so when 
the river js in flood, Ifthou wilt live here 
and spend thy life aud strength in carry- 
ing timid souls across the stream, thou 
wilt be serving the Christ King, and some 
day thou mayest seo Him.”’ 

And the giant gladly stayed, and built 
himself abut upon the bank. Froma 
clump of young trees not faraway he se- 
lected a streng, straight stem, and, cutting 
it down, trimmed and shaped itinto a 
staff, With this he supported himself in 
passing through the rashing waters when 
he bore the pilgrims over. 

Thus the months and by, 
and old age began to upon those 
stalwart limbs; but still he patiently and 
faithfully performed the work to whicb he 
had devoted himav(/f. 

Long years of waiting, and 
glimpse of the Christ King he bad so 
longed to see! One night he entered the 
but wearied witha hard day’s labor, and 
laid himeelf down on the rude 
rest. 

Witbout the loudiy, and 
the swollen river foaming by in 
the gloom. Suddenly a vcice—achildish, 
pralative voice —reached the drowsy giant's 
ear, and, springing to bis feet, be went out 
into the storm. Hut it was in vain that he 
searched for the child, aud he returned at 
Jevgth to bis couch. 

“I must have b en dreaming,” he 
thought, and once more lay down to rest, 
when again the treble accents came, borne 
by and mingling with the hurricane. 

“Dear, Kind giant, please come and 
carry me across!" 

Again be went ou a fruitless search, and 
went back disappointed to the hur A 
third time the chiid’s appeal reached him. 

“Iteame fron tbe other bank,’ 
to himeelf, and, laking his trusty staf, he 
went down into 


he, ‘pass this 


years went 
creep 


still no 
eouch to 


wind roared 
rushed 


He raid 


the dark waters and buf- 


fete’ bie way ( tLe Opposite shore 
Here he found a sweet faced ,_w 
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grew, end heavier and heavier became bis 
burden. A whole world seemed to crush 
him down, until his giant frame tottered 
and bie stout stat? bent like a bow. 

Then, tn despair, he cried aloud for heip 
and pity, and from somewhere new 
strength seemed to reach him in bis need. 


And thus he reached the other shore in 
safety, ana placed the child upon the 
bank. 

Then said the little one: 

“Braveand faithfui servant, 1 am the 
Christ King whom thou seekest. Offerus 
no longer, thy name henceforth its Chris- 


topher, which means the Christ-bearer. 
Take thy staff and plant it by the river 
side, and on the morrow thou shalt tind 
sweet scented biossoms cover it. Thus 
shalt thou know it iano dream. And now 
henceforth, trust not thy strength, which 
taille in aged timbs, but iook for belp to 


Me. Within thy heart My voice will 
speak to guide, to strengthen, and to 
cheer."’ 


And inthe morning, when Christopher 
awoke and roae to look at his staff, it was 
found thickly spread with snowy bios 
soma, 

Anew joy now filled the old man’s 
heart, and when, as time went by, ths 
governor of the neighboring town sent 
and demanded that be should renounce 
the faith he held, he scorned the threats, 
and joyfully perished atthe e#take, true 
and devoted to the last. 

How full of lessons is this beautiful old 
Think tor a moment of the in- 
wiih which he sought the 
strongest kin: in the world, walting long 
years, before the Christ apposared, yet 
serving the unkpown Master ao faituiully. 
And tmay not we wil be Curist bearers in 
our daily lives 7 

For us there need be no waiting and 
longing for the Master's coming. If we 
yield our bearta to His rule and obey His 
voice, looking daily and hourly to Him 
for help in our battles »gainst temptation 
and selfish inciinations, doing the little 
duties which meetus day by day, then 
our lives, barren and fruitiess without 
Him, will blossom like the staff of Chris- 
topher. 


legend. 
tense 79a! 
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THs PRoMisk oF YourH.— What a terri- 
ble mistake we do make in 
besure! Is there # faimily in the land 
where the genius bas not grown up intoa 
very poor creature— whose cygnet has put 
on no swan'’s plumage as he ewam down 
the stream of years? Ifthe despised fool 
has notas often developed into a genius, 
itis that geniuses are rare birds that do 
not roost on every perch. 

If we were quite wise ourselves, of 
course we should make these mistakes 
less often; but are they uot almost impos- 
sibie to avoid? How can we look on 4 
bright child, quick in thought, ready in 
speech, and full of childish wit and fun, 
and refrain from dotug the littie ruje of 
three sum aboutit! Ifthe child of eigbt 
isso clever, what will the man of thirty 
not be? 

Or, again, Low can we guess that the 
dull, thick-witted child, sleepy and list- 
lees, who bas never seen a gleam of the 
others wil, who bas pone of the charm 
and brightness of the otber, dull in per- 
ception and slow in speech—how can we 
guess that he is a genius in disguise? How 
Can We tell that the quick early growth of 
the one will be arrested, that bis wit will 
crystalize into fippancy, and bis clever- 
bess into disputatious dogmatism—tbat 
the future Lord Chanceilor will make a 
briefiess barrister, the future bisbop a 
crc quet-playing curate, the general a balf- 
pay Caplain, and #o forth? And what is 
to wake UB KUESS that the heaviness and 
cloudiness Of tbe other is but the ferment 
of great mental powers, the mysterious 
development of a grand intellect ? 

i —? —— a 

Likkp ALMANACS —In as#mal!l German 
towb an innkeeper, to get rid of-a book- 
peddier’s imopportunities, bought an al- 
manac trou: biw, and, putting it isto his 
pocket, left the inn, his wife just then 
coming itto take his place. The woman 
was then persuaded to buy an almanae, 
KuUOWIDYg [hat her busband bad one 
already. The husband, shortly returping 
and discovering the trick, sent his porter 
tothe railway station wsiler the peddiar, 


not 


With @ Me@skaye that he wished to see the 
fatter on linportant business. “Oh, yes,’ 
sald the pedaiar, “IT know! He wants one 
of my alwanacs; but | really can’t miss 
my train for that. Ye can give me 
Haif w flerin and take the aluianac t 
fie porter paid the n oney and 
S11aDA thé lnunkeeper 
ee 

stroyse ita 

ana 4uUses it 

4 € a6, @)Ppiy lai 

tiair Renewer, a sure remedy. 
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HAPPENINGS, 





The Capitol at Washington is at last 
to be lighted by electricity. 

The Emperor William is allowed 
salnry of over $8,000,000 a year. 

Down wo the year 1890 Krupp had de- 
livered to European nations over 16,000 cannon, 


Forty-seven members of the House of 
Commons take daily rides on the bicycles. 


The commander-in chief of the Sultan 
of Morocco’s army is a Scotchman, by name 
Kaid McClain. 

The recipes of over 300 different oils 
and perfumes have been preserved in the re. 
mains of Roman literature, 

The suppression of bull fighting in the 
South of France has resulted in serious dis. 
turbances in several towns, 

A pew procesa of making gas from 
crude petroleum, water and peat ts 
tried in Boston with good results, 

The letter *‘O” svunds odd fora name, 
but there is a distinguished family in Belgium 
whose name is O, no more and no less, 


being 


A pure white crow was caught on 
Texucdn Island, B. C.,a few days ago. It was 
taken from nestin which were several black 
crowe 


CGrrasse, in I cance, contains over 100 
factories which distil perfurses from the flow- 
ers of the orange, Jasmine, rose, violet, cassia, 
tuberose awd other plants. 


The Brewers’s Journal states that 
Eiigiisii sy ndicates have $1 000,000 invested tn 
American brewertes the dividend on which, 
atY per cent, last year was §§,190,000, and was 
paid in gold. 


In the last month a sheep herder ona 
big runcu near Rosenburgh, Ore., has twice 
had the experience of killing three panthers 


| in one day. They wereall tally grown averng- 


ing 8 teet in length each. 


The Swedes of Chicago and Illinois 
ure about to celebrate the fiftieth anniversary 
of their settlemnentin Lliinois. There are at 
present 43.082 Swedish-born citizens in Chicago 
and about 75,000 in the State of Illinois. 


Two Frenchmen with a woman the 
wife of ous of thew, have started to go round 
the world with a wheel-barrow. The barrow 


| ls large enougk for One person to sleep in at 
| a time, und all three will take turns in pusb- 


this matter to | 


ing it along. 


At Siegen, in Westphalia, the 400th 
anniversary of the Opening of the Elsenzecber 
Zug coal mine was celebrated recently. It 
was begun in 149% 4s an open working: ite wain 
shaft 1s now 1500 feet deep and is to be sunk 
soon another 300 feet. 


Paris possesses a cyclist lamp-lighter. 
His route is under the fortifications, and he 
carries his long lamp-lighter's pole over his 
right shoulder and guides the machine with 
his lefthand. He goes his rounds and ligtts 
ail his lamps without once dismounting. 


Among the products which science has 
put to valuable service is the nettle, a weed, 
which is now being cultivated in sume parts 
of Europe, ite fibre proving useful for a variety 
of textile fabrics, La Dresden « thread is pro- 
duced from it so flue thata length of 6 miles 
weighs only 2', pounds. 


A party of hunters in Boardman, 
Mica., patiently waited all night undera tree 
in which they had treed a coon for “ shot at 
the sanimal, Atthe first streak of dawn ov 
of the Nimrods drew a bead on the doomed 
abimel, and broughtit down, but when it came 
it Wasn't a coon atali, bute biack cat. 


It is frequently the custom for mer- 
chants in Scotland to buy potatoes when in the 
ground and undertake che lifting and carting 
tor this purpose they often communicate with 
4 ian in Ireland, oalled a ‘gaffer,’ who takes 
aA wang Of young Women Over to assist, and thie 
liish women are some of the best workers in 
the fleld, 


l’erhaps the largest ear of corn raised 
in the State of Michigan was shown fn Sanfine 
county recently. lt wasa fine specimen, hav 
lung 22 vows to the ear and 40 kernels to the 
row, winking « total of S80 kernels to the ear, 
enough coru when shelled to filia quart mer- 
sure. The fleild where this corn was grown 
grow stalks 16 fect Ligh. 


Joseph B. Crowley, United Siates 
Treasury agent in charge of the seal islands, 
who hus just arrived at Seattie with the patio! 
fleet, says that the seals Lave approached 5. 
closely to extermination that they can now be 
counted. Naturalists from all parts of the 
world, anticipating the herd’s extinction, are 
Clamoring for specimens, 


Superintendent Badenoch, of the Uhi- 
cago Po.iee Department, bas fussed an o1de! 
that practically places the city under martin! 
law after midnight. Every policemas in tow! 
who is on patrol duty after 12 o'clock P. M, is 
justructed to stop all persons found on the 
Stivete and make inquiries as to their names, 
business and Uuestination 


In 1462 the coffee trees of Ceylon were 


attacked with a biighting disease; it sprea 
ray y, 4nd now the coffee crop of that tsial 
me gu es the market " ‘ 
Si. liseuse appeared ir Vin & 
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were sitting talking to me there, 
There—ina that chair; 

If L were watching your dear face—your face 
So passing fair; 

Holding your bands in mine, ray Joy would be 
A perfect thing; 

And wy glad beart within my breast would 

thrill 


Ife 


And tilt and sing; 
As some sad bird who chinks her nestlings 
gone, 
Flusters and cries, 
finds them ‘neath a hiding place of 
lenves, 


Then 


Anéd sorrow dies, 
The while her clear song rises to the sky 
In ecstasies! 
i OO ~ 


OF PRECIOUS STONES. 








No otter gem has been counterfeited | 


with such perfection as the emerald, 
aod it is sometimes almust impossible to 
distinguish the artifisial from the real 
by the aid of the eyeaione. ne of the 
treasures forming part of Alaric’s spoils 
in the 6th century was what is known 
as King Solomon’s emerald table. 

lt is described by enthusiastic Arab 
writers as a marvel of beauty, being 
formed of a single slab of solid emerald 
encircled with three rows of fine pearie, 
aud supported on 365 feet of gold and 
gems. It was probably aspecimen of the 
ingenuity of the glass workers «f ‘I'yre 
or Alexandria, and not a true emerald 
as it was believed to be. No doubt a 
great ignorance prevails about precious 
stones among the wearers and owpers. 

The true emerald became much lees 
rare in Europe after the conquest of 
Peru. The Spaniards possessed them- 
selves Of the hoards which had been in- 
creasipg for centuries in the hands of 
the priests of the goddess Esmeralda, 
who was supposed to dwell in an 
emerald of the shape and sise of an 
ostrich egg. These priests persuaded 
the people that the goddess esteemed 
the offering of emeralds higher than 
any Other, and so on fetes and holy days 
immense DumMbers were brought by the 
worshippers as devotional oflerings. 

Although a great many of these were 
ignorantly broken by the conquerors, 
Cortez was able to present a bundred- 
weight of emeralds to the King of Spain, 
besides several of exquisite and rare 
beauty which he gave to his bride on 
her marriage with bim, and which 
created envy in the heart of the Queen 
of Spain and his loss of favor at court. 

There can be no doubt that emeralds 
were known and venerated in remol« 
ages. It was the fourth of the gems 
mentioned in the Bible as worn in the 
breastplate of the high priest. They 
are mentioned in the 27th Chapter of 
Ezekiel: ‘Syria was thy merchant by 
reason of the multitude of wares of thy 
inaking; they occupied thy fairs with 
emerald, purple and broidered work, 
fine linen, agate and coral.’’ 

I'he emerald is mentioned also in Rev. 
xx!. 19, as the fourth foundation of the 
New Jerusalem, and again the 4th chap 
ter and ‘icd verse, where the rainbow of 
the New Convenant is spoken of as like 
unto an emerald, ever precious, beauti- 
ful, and refreshing. 

The emerald beld a very high place if 
the esteem of the ancients; it repre- 
sented to them hope in immortality, ex- 
aited faith and victory over sin, aud 
was endowed by them with very high 
hUtributes. It was an old Hebrew tra- 
dition that if a snake or serpent fixed 
ils eyes upon the lustre of the emerald, 
\t immediately became blind. 

[t was supposed to possess powerful 
medicinal qualities. Taken internally, 
il Was considered a cure for venomous 
bites, fever and leprosy; if powerle-s to 
Cure the evil, it shivered into atoms; ap- 
plied to the lips it was declared to stoy 


hemorrhage; worn round the neck, i! 
‘spelled all vain terrors, was 
“Orerof sigitand memory, & 
he wearer was al 
Wwiedy 
and ’ wo 
ul how thes t'le bits of stones be 


Came endowed w h eu 
Virtues ' 


extraordinary 


the 


Objects were supposed to appear in a 
more favorable light when seen through 
an emerald, which explains why Nero 
used one when looking at the combats 
of the gladiators. It was an old belief 
that he who dreamed of yreen ,ems 
would become reaowned and meet with 
truth and fidelity, while ov the other 
hand, the falling of an emerald from its 
setting was regarded as an ill-omen to 
the wearer, and this last superstition 
obtains even in our day. 

When George III. was crowned, a 
large emerald fell from his crown. 
America was lo-t in his reign, and was 
cousidered by many to have been thus 
foreshadowed. 

Queen Elizabeth sent to Henry IV.,, | 
the champion of the reformed faith, a 
beautiful emerald wh ch she herself bad 
worn. She gave it as a token of esteem, 
and reminded him that the gem posses- 
sed the virtue of not breaking so long 


; a8 faith remained firm and entire. 


| scended to us from ancient times. 


Very few engraved emeralds have de- 
This 
is not due to the hardness of the stone, 
but that it was evidently ex:mpted on 
acconnut of its beauty and yreat value. 
There is one, however, in the Devon- 
shire gems of great antiquity and of 
great value, a large emerald cut into a 
gorgon’s bead in high relief. 

Another with a history was the ring 
belonging to Polycrates, B.C. 530, which 
he was induced to throw into the sea as 
an offering to the gods for forty years of 
prosperity. It was an exquisite emer- 
ald, aud he grieved over the loss of it; 
but a few days later he received a pres- 
ent of a large fish in which his ring was 
found. 

The Shah of Persia bas a little casket 
of gold studded with emeralds which is 
said to have been blessed by Mahomet, 
and has the property of rendering the 
royal wearer invisible as lony as he re- 
maios unmarried. 

The emerald was formerly much used 
for ornaments of dress and carriayes. 
At the famous marriaye feast of Alex- 


(ander and his eighty companions with 


their beautiful Persian brides, emeralds 
seem to have the favorite gem worn, 
aud to have been esteemed above all 
Other ornaments except the beautiful 
pearls of the Persian Crulf. 

Piiny says that Paulina at the banquet 
was literally covercd with emeralds and 
pearls in alternate rows. 

In the fabulous life of Alexander the 
Great, printed towards the close of the 
l5th century, the hero found in the 
palace of the vanquished monarch many 
and great treasutes, among which was 
a vine having its branches of gold, its 
leaves of emeralds, and its truit of other 
precious stoues. 

rn 


Brains of (bold. 


Faith and trial are true friends. 
Faultless people have few friends, 
There are many beygars who do not 
bey for money. 

It ain’t often that a man’s reputation 


Outicsts his money 


The heathen were not all born in a 
heathen country 

Impatience dries the bleed sooner 
than agé or sorrow 

The man who is Close with money is 
often liberal with advice 

Many are mere anxious tu be cousi- 
dered right than to be rig 

Do right yourself, and you will help 
some Other nan to behave Litivse f 

The poore gL peopie Ib the world are 
those whotry to keep t v 

We are very poor when we ha th 
ing tliat ™ fo more 0 


When achiid beygiilst Ab {UeRLIONR, 
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F emininities. 

If you want to please a new woman 
tell her she is every inch a man. 

The Queen of Italy, it is said, never 
wears the saine pair of stockings twice. 

Perhaps, after all, the brightest lib- 
erty belle in this country isthe lovely Amer- 
ican giri 

Madagascar’s queen is described as 
looking very pretty and piquant tin light blue 
silk knickerbockers. 

“There is nothing now to ma our 
happiness," as Bases remarked when his wife's 
mother took her departure. 

Sue Brett: ‘Il bave never had any 
love in my life.” Harduppe: “Marry me and 
you will have nothing else.” 

She: ‘*Those pictures don’t look a bit 
like me." He: “No; that photographer spares 
no pains to try and please people." 

“Since taking three bottles of your 


sarsaparilia,’* writes a resident of Maine to 
her druggist, ‘lama new woman." 


A St. Panl bookkeeper has whittled 
one of his finger nails intoa quill pen, which 
he doesn't have to stick above his car to have 
it handy 

The Duke of York shows a disposi- 
tion to give his little son a chance for the 
British crown by smoking from forty to fifty 
cigurettes # cay. 


“What kind of a tie do you admire | 


most?’ be asked ns he made his regular call 
“The murringe tle,’ she answered truthfully 


and without hesitation, 


He: “Higbee would have run through 
his fortune tn a month if ft hadn't been 
his wife.’ She: “Hlow did she prevent ict” 
He: “She spent it herself.” 


for 


Watts: ‘Does your wife ever object 
to your poker playing?” Votts: "Oh, not vio 
lently. All she aska of me ia that I will start 
for hone as s00n as 1 find myself a good win 
ner." 


Mr. Swinburne, who is considered by 
many to be the greatest living English poet, 
Like many well 
known players, if he loses n ga.ne he files into 
a pieston, 


is a devotee of croquet 


‘He is cternally comparing me with 
his first wife, to my disadvantage.” “You 
don't know how well off Wait till 
you are married toa Innn who compares you 
to his Mest, tut 


you vn1e 


not only 
third 


Wi'liam ©. Keiekler, a St, 
tuurant keeper, is an 


to his second and 


Louis res- 
upto date moan, and ts 
determined that hi« dezen waiter girls shall 
bealso. He that here 
nufter they sheali tHloomers during bualt- 
ness hours 


bas tesued an order 


went 


In Belding, Ore., the women cyclists 
wear short skirts over their bloomers while 
riding threngh the streets of the town; but 
when the country t+ renched the skirts are re 
the wheelwomen 


moved and proceed unen 


cumbered 





Margaret Nellsou, an old woman, who | 


lived near Independence, ay, recently, feel 


ing herend near, walked 10 mitles toan under 


taker, bought cheap comin and «a burial robe | 


and carried thet on her imek to her home A 
week later «he died 

(soeen Victoria will wear none but 
biack gloves. She commenced to wear one 
button gloves at the beginning of her reign, 
Today, when giris think nobody a renl Indy 
Without six button wloves, the Queen has 
only from two to four 

“The doctor is very much worried 
aboutmy lhustatr enald little Mis Young 
wife, “but lis not Hes yood for twenty 
years yet “Tlow do you know that?’ “One 
of the most substantial loseurance Compantes 


in the country lias assured him of tt 


An amusing incident occurred in the 
Biddeford, Me, Municip! Court recently. A 
wormsan was on trinl for banging her husband 
the was fined © 
Instead of fine 


head she and costa. 


puyloug tae 


ovel 
hereelf, sie sald 


he'd have to pay it, asehe bad no money, bo 
the husband Asted out a weil worn pocket 
book and Pp Juced the necessnury funds to 


pay the bill 
Miss Linda Gilbert, who died at Mt. 


JN Y., last week, was know 
outtne West aa" The 
was born in Chicago, and 
interested in the 


Vernon n throagh 
Friend" 


early in itfe 


rleoners' She 
very 
became work of reforming 


and bette Ing the Condition Of convicts “he 
he fret county 
lenge ‘ fem many others In Jats 


{ 
ferent rts of the counter 
‘ 


-ew Yor 


estabiished im 
sit 


particularly ts 
ier life ahe 


jall ithbrary 


in 
ja 


k city ite fbuirtny ! 


and st 


iwmict) d jiaryely from her own tmmore 


tivmis cone 


heats, 


te, and wugtittuany to lend 


t 


Me 


Wiliau 


\ccording ww the Kennebec, 


‘ 4 ‘ part yeorurny 


os w thie ine ¥ - 


FRasculinities. 


Hoax: ‘Do you own the house you 
livein?’ Joax: “‘l need to.” Hoax: "Sell ttt" 
Joas: “No; got married.” 


Ancient female, trying to be sweet to 
A&A great football player: “And do you often 
break your neck at football? ' 


Boys are apt to be forgetful about a 
good many things, but they do not often start 
off to school on Saturday morning 


There is still a consideratie debt in 
connection with Mr. ’arnell's grave. A peony 
subscription ts to be started in Dublin, 


It is asserted that a man cannot de- 
stroy his lite by holding his breath, but he 
may probably prolong the lives of others. 


Edward Jobnson, of Middletows, 
Conn., two weeks ago cast his 78rd consecu- 
tive Democratic vote for town ofMictals. He 
in 0 years old, 


Joseph Nesbitt, once a miving king 
worth $1,000,000, died recently in a Chicago 
lodging house. His ruin was due to gambling 
and morphine. 


One of the most eminent authorities 
of the day on nervous illness says that bi- 
cycling is a sovereign remedy for every form 
of neurasthenta 


Ile: ‘‘Higbee would have run through 
his fortune in a year tf it hadn't been for his 
wife She: “How did she prevent it?" He 
“Bhe spent it herself."’ 


The bicyclist Zimmerman’s great suc- 
cons is necribed to his abnormally large heart, 
which is declared by the doctors to be two 
inches longer than the nverage. 


King Menelick, the Aby*sinian ruler, 
who was kflled by a stroke of lightning, used 
to bomat that he was « lineal desoendant of 
King Solomon and the Queen of Sheba. 

One of the meanest white men on re- 
cord ts a fellow in New York, who, after play- 
ing poker some half dogsen times with four 
friends, had them arrested for gambling. 

The silverware belonging to Queen 
Victoria's table would keep her from starva- 
tion for the remainder of her life if the worst 
Came to the worst. It is valued at $12,500,000. 


Women have worn their bate punched 


| into #0 many extraordinary shapes that it 


seeuis Inore or leas remarkable that they have 
never yet concetved the idea of wearing them 
inkide out. 


When a boy is ordered aygainat his will 
to take the coal scuttle down staire and fll it, 
it is astonishing the number of articles he 
will accidentally strike that scuttle against 
before getting back 


Near the bed of Prince Bismarck, in 
his room at Friedrichsruhe tea pair of scales, 
on whieh the ex Chancellor weighs himeeif 
every morning. Kecently he has weighed 
about 215 pounds. 


A North Carolina court decides that 
te hold the band of an unmarried female for 
an hour, squeesing the same now and then, te 
equivalent to « proposal of warriage whether 
either party sayea word or not, 


Ile: ‘‘I] bave never loved but once in 
all my life.” She: What?’ He: ‘Faet, I ae- 
sure you, thas somehow always happened 
that | never was quite free from the one girl 
by the time the next one came along.” 


I, J, Loftus, who started to walk 
frou Green Bay, Wik. to New Orleans on 
stilta tn “daya, ts lnid up at Depere fora few 
days. On astarting out he fell +f? the etetlte 
and broke one of the stoall bones in his right 
forearm 


A citizen of France, impressed for 28 
days’ military service at Lyons recently beg- 
geod for « reprieve on account of bis wife's 
serious illness, and because she needed his 
The petition was refused, and there- 
upon man and wife committed suicide by tak 
ing strychnine 


care, 


Mc(rarvin, a California fisherman, 
who ilves at Almamites bay, is an expert 
shark catcher. He fishes for them by means 
of stout lines fastened to stakes on shore. 
They for the ofl In them, and the 
Chinese consider their fing quite a delleacy. 
He recently caught elght in one day. 


Mrs. Nurich: “I never seen such a 
boid faced thing as that Mr. Keeder.” Her 
friend: “You mie Mre. Nurich 
“surprise yout Why, | was completely flab- 
[hed a pretty magazine, brand. 
on the parlor table, and he delib 
his knife and cut the leaves 
iny eyes, epollin’ the whole 


are sold 


surprises 


bergasted 
imy fis 

Leak 
before 


new, 
trately 
Apart 
thitng.’ 


The (lueen’s favorile toy is@ working 


model of tue heavens, showing the whole of 


the solar system, the celestial poles, and the 


mul A etonall model of the toon revolves 
round the emrth, whilet @ii the plantte with 
their Satellites are fully represented This 
lel is the best possible ald to the study of 
ant t refor it ca scarcely 
- ‘ ayt , 
4 t ‘ oe awarded 
an 
a £ 
o Var 
“ey it, » 1 my 
eituated § the “a x y 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 


An extremely stylish tea gown war 
made of gros grain satin and trimmed 
with Decca muslin, embroidered with 
romen in abades of pink and yellow. The 
gown incut slightly deoolete, fitting snng- 
ly in the back to the waist, where soft ar- 
tiatic folde form the train. The grain satin 
jaid in two boxpleats on eltber side of the 
front opens to reveal a loose flowing dra 
pery of the embroidered Decca muatlin. 
The loose fronts of green eatin are lined 
with pink satin. The decolletage is edged 
with a fall frillof India muslin with atiteh- 
ings the colors of the roses, The bout 
ante sieeve is slashed with the embroid 
ered muslin and terminatesat the elbows, 
being finished by three graduated rufttia 
of India muslin. 

A pretty, inexpensive gown is made of 
nage green cashinere and trimmed with 
pale rose colored fancy silk, dark green 
velvet and cream colored lace, The closely 
fitted gown haa aasbort train, and a loose 
drapery of rose silk in the front falling 
from the neck A deep revera collar of 
green velvet, enriched by aruife of lace, 
extends below the buat. Two horizontal 
straps of velvet fasten over the rose wilk 
just above the buat. The draped collar of 
rose silk is ornamented at the back bya 
jabotoflace. ‘The large pull sleeve has a 
clome- fitting lower manche ornamented by 
a lace cuff. 

Av elegant tea gown is fashioned of pale 
pink and white shot milk. It consistsofa 
plain, hall low bodice and long-trained 
akirt, lined with mauve silk, but not stiff- 
ened. Over this gown ia a pleated bodice 
of mauve chiffon, passed under the belt 
and covering the front and left side of the 
akirt On the right this overskirt or dra- 
pery falls in coquille folds from the end of 
along bretelie of mauve satin embroid- 
ered with appliques of lace, pearl beads 
and sequins, The bretelle on the left side 
is longer and reaches to the edge of the 
skirt. The draped belt is made of mauve 
satin. The bishop sleeve is of unlined 
pink chiffon, with a wristband of mauve 
ailk; over this ina pleated wing sleeve of 
mauve chiffon that merges into the bloure 
bodice under the bretelles, Epaulettes of 
embroidered mauve satin embellish the 
shourdersa and conceal the dividing line 
between the bodice and the wing sleeven, 

Aatylish tea gown is made of Liberty 
velveteen ina rich, deep shade of pansy 
purple. The loos, artistic draperies are 
mounted both in frontanod back on a amail 
pointed yoke of the velveteen, richly em- 
broidered ina ftloral design, in shades of 
purple, from darkest violet to palest 
mauve, The gown is drawn in at the waist 
by a band of the embroidered velveteen, 
which ts continued in two long ends io the 
hew of the skirt, where it is finished with 
siik fringe. The back of the skirt, falling 
in long gracefol folds, fornis a very pretty 
train. The deep turn down collar is band- 
somely embroidered, being ornamented 
by a ruffle of beurre colored g ulpure lace, 

The large bishop sleeve is drawn intoa 
bond of the embroidered velveteen, fin- 
ished by « deep ruMe of the guipure lace, 

A very stylish walking gown was made 
of dark blue serge, The full skirt bangs 
in gracetul folds, and is without adorn 
Inent, 

The jacket bodice has a deep cutaway 
basque, and is fastened over the chest 
with smoked pear! buttons, The deep 
turndown collar and large pointed revers 
are fastened back with pearl buttons. The 
walatcoat is of white satin, the neck being 
adorned with a ruffle of beurre-colored 
jace, ending in long cravat ends, which 
tall betow the jacket. The sleeves are large 
gigots. 

Phe hat worn with this costume t« of 
dark blue straw, baving a cluster of pop- 
pies on the left side resting on both the 
crown and brim, while two large loops and 
a pointed end of ahot ribbon, sscured by a 
taucy buckle, fall on the right sice of the 
heii. 

Another gown is made of mauve cloth, 
and trimmed with a handsome jet passe- 
menterie and beurre colored liaee, The 
wide skirt ie ornamented by two bands of 
passementerie on either side, falling from 
the waiat line to the edge 

The anugly filting bodice has pointed 
revers, covered with passementerie, which 
roll back to display a charuwiing vest com 
powed entirely of the jet passenmenteria, 


Fan-ehaped pleatings of beurre colored 


ace droop from the shoulders under the 
revers, extending a few |i bes below The 
retour eg sieeves are finished at (he wrist 
by a pointed fl f the paaeementerie 
he jlraped belt is nade of black satir 
rr @ draped ‘ lar le nade of beurre 


ored lace, being fMnished at the back by 


ey gee 


deep ro fies of the lace falling in jabots, 
while projecting ears of passementeriée en- 
rich either side. 

An all black hat looks exceedingly well 
with this gown. A black velvet hat 
trimmed with large loops of velvet, orna- 
mented with fancy rhinestone and pear! 
buckles and many black ostrich feathers, 
would be a charming bat to wear with this 
KOwWn. 

A very stylish gown ia made of bronz6 
green wool corduroy, and trimmed with 
smoked fox furand printed velveteen of 
Indian design. The tull flaring skirt 1" 
embellished at the edge by a band of fur. 

The full bodice crosses over a chemisette 
of the printed velveteen. Slashed e@pau- 


lettes of the corduroy, edged with fur fall. - 


ing over the sleeves are adorned at the 
shoulder point by a Persian button, The 
log-o'-mutton sleeves are trimmed at the 
wriat by a band of fur. The collar band is 
made of the velveteen, edged with fur. 
The belt is made of black satin. 

The bat worn with thischarnuing gown 
is black felt, enriched at the back with 
black ostrich plames, whiie the front and 
sides are enriched with large choux of 
shot glace silk iu two shades of green. 

For the last year many of the Parts and 
New York modistes bave endeavored to 
revive the long sloping shoulder eflect, 
but as there are so few women who can 
wear thie style, it has found little favor 
with the public, and the square shoulder 
effect still prevails, which is exceedingly 
stylish and suits most figures, 





Odds and Ends, 
ON A VARIETY OF BUBIBOTR, 

Romp Steak, a la Francaise.— Broil a 
rump steak till halfdone. While the steak 
is cooking, put into a saucepan three or 
four spoontuls of gravy, a glass of port 
pine, a spoonful of vinegar, aslice or two 
of onion and a seasoning of pepper and 
walt. Cut the steak Into square pieces and 
put them into a saucepan with the gravy, 
and let it simmer slowly for halfan bour, 
closely covered. Serve with the gravy 
poured over it 

Cream Sauce. —Ooehalf cup each of 
eream, wine and sugar, and the white of 
ene egg beaten toa stiff froth. Mix the 
cream, sugar and wine, and whip it with. 
out skiminiog off the froth. Add the 
beaten whiteof theegg and beat ail to- 
gether, 

‘To Boil a Turkey.--Takea young turkey 
weighing six or seven pounds; clean and 
rub well with salt, pepper and lemon juice, 
and stuff with bread, butter, salt, pepper 
aud minced parsley. NSkewer up the legs 
and wings as ifto roast; flour acloth and 
pin around it. Pat into boiling salted 
water with one-quarter of a pound of sait 
pork, Cook slowly Ull tender, but not 
long enough for it to fall to pieces, Allow 
twenty minutesto the pound, Serve with 
oyster sauce made according to following 
directions: Parboil one pint of oyaters; 
drain and put the oysters where they will 
keep warm. Putone heaping tallespoon- 
ful of butter into @ sauce pan; when melted 
add two tablespoonfuls of flour and mix 
well. Add the hot oyster broth a little at 
atime and atir rapidly as it thickens; 
season with sali and # dash of cayenne 
pepper Now add the oysters and stir in 
quickly the yolks of two eggs, beaten with 
a iaes of wine, }Ust as you rewove it from 
the fire 

Turkey Soup.—The remains of turkey 
make a good soup. Break the bones and 
putthem into a kettle, witb all the Jittle 
bite leftof a dinneér, and the gravy and 
remnants of chicken. Cover with about 
three quarts of cold water, aid a smal! 
onion siifced, and simmer slowly two or 
three hours. Strain and set the liquor 
away until the nextday. Remove the fat, 
put the liquor on to boli, season with salt 
and pepper, and add two tables poonfals 


‘ of well-washed rice, Koll gently until the 


rice is tender, Alout Ove minutes before 
serving add some minced parsiey. Do 
not use any of the stufflog, as it absorbs 
the oll a givesasirong, disagreeable flavor 
to the soup. 

Soupe a loignon, the soup of the French 
peasant, is about a8 siinplé a soup as one 
could possibly have, The French consider 
it highly restorative when made only with 
water, and it is acknowledge that onions 
possess aconsiderable quantity of nour- 
ishment. The method of preparing is as 


follows: Slice some Spanisb onions and 
fry them a golden color in plenty of but- 
ter, then add asma epoonful « tlour 
atir we ana n ste wit as (nu BLOC E 
‘yr water aa y want * [ Hring the 
Imo my | et the A ry aimmer t the 
nious are th ie ya t inthe inean 
tiine cut up some bread into fingers one 
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fourth inch broad and one and one-half 
inches long, and place them on & buttered 
tin in the oven till they area light brown 
color, then put them into the tureen, and, 
when ready, pour the soup over them and 
serve with grated Parmesan cheese banded 
round on a separate plate. This soup may 
be varied by passing the onions when done 
through a hair sieve, and after wards boil- 
ing some French tapioca inthe soup. in 
this case no flour should be added at the 
commencement, and, of course, the pieces 
of bread and the grated chesee are not 
necessary. With all these soups, not 
counting the latter, square croutons of 


bread fried in boiling fat should be handed | 


round at the same time, 

For tarnip soup both white stock and 
milk are required. Cut up three good- 
sized turnips in slices and put them ina 
naucepan with one ounce of butter, pre 
viously melted, and a rasher of bacon cut 
in dice, Let all cook very slowly for balf 
an hour. Then melt one and one-half 
ounces of butter in a saucepan, mix with 
it the same quantity of flour, and add 
gradually a pint of milk and water, in 
which a carrot, an onion and some herbs 
have been boiled. Add this to the tur- 
nips, stir all together for a minute or two, 
then rub the whole through a hair sieve. 
Return to the saucepan, then add enough 
white stock to bring the puree to the right 
consistency. Stir till the soup boils, add 
pepper and salt if necessary, and just be- 
fore serving add—off the fire—the yolk ol 
an ogg beaten up with a gill of cream. 

The aroma of cabbage is something 
which the careful housewife dreads, Yet 
cabbage is made into a delicious disb iu 
France, and all the odor of cooking is dis- 
pelled at once. First wash the cabbage 
well and let them steep for a little while in 
salted water; then drain them wellina 
colander, after which throw them into 
fast-boiling water, and let boil sharply in 
an uncovered pan till tender, The cab- 
bage should, before soaking, have bsen 
well trimmed, all the stale leaves and as 
much as possible of the stock removed. If 
very large the cabbage has to be cut into 
four pieces. They must be lifted out of 
the water the moment they are cocked, 
into a colander, with a plate over them, 
and allowed to drain thoroughly before 
they are served. The time they take to 
cook naturally varies according to their 
siz and age. 

Nutriment in Eggs.—Eggs are a good 
substitute for meat, and pound for pound, 
are more nutritious than beef. An aver- 
aged-sized egg weighs a thousand grains, 
and six large eggs weigha pound. A dor- 
en eggs may therefore be considered a fuli 
eyguivalent to two pounds of beef, as the 
shell, constituting abouta tenth part of 
the weight, is less in proportion than the 
bone of beef. The percentage of water in 
eggs aud fresh beef are about the same— 
seventy-five percent in each. The white 
ot an ogg, weighing about 500 grains, is 
mostiy albumen, and has aclose resem- 
blance in 1's chemical properties to the 
fibrine of beef or glutin of grain, and, so 
far as nutrition is concerned, may be con- 
sidered identical with these substances. 
The yolk, weighing 500 grains, is com- 
posed in its dry state of one-third albu. 
men amd two-thirds oi!, and therefore 
comes nearer to meat as food, having fat 
mixed in with its albumen or fibrin. 

tiere are a few generally acknowledged 
points in regard to pastry making, First 
ofall it should be prepared in a coo! place, 
in winter or early spring, orat times when 
the general temperature is decidedly low, 
itis nol imperative to be very careful, but 
as soon as the thermometer rises, in pine 
cases out of ten, failure is the result of too 
creat heat. The flour, too, should be ab- 
solutely dry, and the butter well pressed 
and freed froiw all the surplus moisture, 
To this end it is advisable, especiaily in 
sutnmer, to wash the butter that is needed 
for the preparation of the pastry in fresh 
water over night, to roll it tightly in a 
cleaa, dry cloth, to beat it gently with a 
wooden roller, and to place it on @ slab in 
a cool larder till the time when it is to be 
used, The knife or cutter must be per- 
fectiy sharp, to avoid jagged, untidy 
edges; and when the pastry is brushed 
Oovér With egg or water, as the case may be, 
care should be taken that nove is dropped 
on any other part of the pastry than that 
on which itis needed as a giose: for ex- 
perieuce distinctly teaches that even such 


a little thing is detrimental to the proper 
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Canned Quine 
anned \eulnce with Apple.—The pro. 


portions are a half peck of quinces toa 
half bushel of finesweet apples. Prepare 
the quinces as above, and cook the wasta, 
saving the water. In this water cook first 
the apples, which pave been pared, cored 
and cut into eighths, till they are moder. 
ately tender. Slice the quinces quite thin, 
and boil in the same water till they can be 
easily pierced with a fork. Drain and 
weigh the quinces and apples, placing 
them together. For each pound of the 
fruit allow halfa pound of white sugar, 
and place itin the juice, binging the re- 
sulting syrup toa boil. At that point add 
the fruit, which shouid be nearly covered 
by the syrup; if the latter is scant, add 
sufficient boiling water. Bring the whole 
to a simmer, and let it continue till tne 
apples are guite soft, when the sauce is 
ready to be canned and sealed. 

Carrots in Cream. — Wash and scrape the 
carrots, let them boil fifteen minutes, then 
drain off the water, cut them in thin slices, 
add boiling milk to cover them nicely, 
putin a generous lump of butter, and use 
popper to taste. Just before serving, add 
salt to taste, Alter draining off the water, 
slice them in the stew pan, so they will 
not become cold before the milk is added. 
They should cook at least fifteen minutes 
in the milk, and greai care should be used 
to keep them from becoming burned. 

A Rich Batter Pudding.—Beat six eggs 
with six tablespoontuls of flour till very 
light, then stir it into a quart of milk, beat 
them well together. Batter a dish and 
pour in tbe mixture, Bake in a bot oven 
an hour. Serve with wine sauce. 

FISmING FOR Ducks —In the coves near 
San Francisco the fishermen are taking 
wild ducks in their nets. These nets ex- 
tend for half a mile a few feet beneath the 
surfacecf the water. When floating on 
the surtace in large flocks the ducks often 
drift against the corks that keep the nets 
in place, and, as is their usual babit when 
alarmed, they immediately dive. Once 
entangled in the net their struggles are 
unavailing. The fishermen watch the 
movements of the birds, and as soon as 
they have made a good haul they start off 
in their boate and gather up the drowned 
birds, which are shipped to market, It is 
said that as many as two hundred birds 
bave been tek 3n at one cast. 





DOLLARD & CO. 


TOUPEE 


AS i223 
@\ CHESTNUT ST. 
Philadelphia, 
Premier Artistes 
IN HAIR. 


Inventors of the CELEBRATED Gi) BAMER 
VENTILATING WIG, ELASTIC BAND TOU- 
PEES, and Manufacturers of Every Description of 
Ornamental Hair for Ladies and Gentlemen. 

instructions to enable Ladies and Gentiemen to 
measure their own heads with accuracy: 

TOUPEES AND SCALPS, | FOR WIGS, INCHES. 
INCHES. No.1. The round of the 
No.1. The round of the; bh . 

_ head, | No, 2. From forehead ovor 

No.2. From f } the head to neck, Ne. 2. 
back asfaras bald. |No.3. F 

No. 3. Over forehead as | over the top. 
far as required. No, 4, 

No. 4. Over the crown | round the forehead. 
of the head. 

They have always ready for sale a spiendid Stock of 
Gents’ Wigs, Toupees, Ladies’ Wigs, Half Wigs, 
Frizettes, Braids, Curls, etc., beautifully manufac- 
tured, and as cheap &s any establishment ip the Union. 
Letters from any part of the world will receive at- 
tention. 


Dellard’s Herbaniam Extract fer the 
Heir. 

Toia preparation has been manufactured and sold at 
Dollard’s for the past fifty years, and ite morite are 
such that, while it has never yet been advertised, the 
demand for it Keeps steadily increasing. 

Also DOLLARD’S REGENERATIVE CREAM to 
be used in conjunction with the Herbanium when the 
Hair is naturally dry and needs an oil. 

Mrs, Ecimondson Gorter writes to Mesars. [oilard 
& Co,, W& send ber a bottle of their Herbanium Ez- 
tract for the Hair. Mrs. Gorter has tried in vain to 
ebtain anything equal to it as a dressing for the hair 
in England. 





MKS. EYMONDSON GORTER. 

(ak Lodge Thorpe, 
Nerwich, Norfolk, England. 
NAVY Pay OFFICE, PHILADELPHIA. 

1 have ovxe1 ‘‘Doellerd’s Herbarium Extract. of 
Vegetable Hair Wash,’’ regularly for upwards of five 
years with greai advantage. My bair, from rapidly 
thinning, was early restored, and has been kept by !t 
in ite wontdéd thickness and strength. It is the best 
wash | have ever used 


Nov., 2, *88. 


A. W. RUSSELL, U. 5. N. 
To Mrs. RICHARD DOLLARD, 1223 Chestoutat., Phils. 
I have frequently, during a number of years, ased 
the ‘‘Dollard’s Herbanium Extract,’' and | do ne 
know of any which equaisit asa pleasant, refreshing 
and healthful cleanser of the hat, 
Very respectfully 
LEONARD MYERS 
Ex-Member of Congress, 6th District 
repared only and for sale, wholesale wd retail, and 
ay piled 5 feasionaily by 
DOLLARD & CO. 
i223 CHESTNUT STREET. 


MENTLEMEN'S HAIR CUTTING AND SHAVING 


iADIESR’ AND CHILDREN’S HAIR CUTTING. 
None bat l’ractical Male and Female Artiste Em- 
ployed 





Recent Book Issues. 





The latest issue in the neat and readabie 
Bijou Series of short stories issued by the 
F. A. Stokes Company, New York, is “A 
Bubble,” by L. B. Walford. It is a tale 
of Scotch and English life and is most de 
ligbttal reading. ‘A Daily Staff tor Life’s 
Pathway,” selected and arranged by Mrs. 
8. ©, Derose, contains a selection either in 
verse or prose for every day of the day se. 
lected from the world’s leading lights. 
Copiously illustrated and bound in a 
pretty, bandy volume. “The Enchanted 


Butterflies” is a Christmess book for cbil- | 


dren. It isa fairy tale printed on calen- 
dered paper in new and unique type. 
Reautiful pictures ornament almost every 
page. A suitable prize for achild. ‘The 
Children’s Book of Dogs and Cats’’ is an- 
other storehouse of pleasure for the young. 
Besides the very intereatiug stories of 
these favorite animals it has numerous 
fn'l pape plates after water-color paintings 
by leadiog artists, The cvlored decora. 
tive borders and vignettes too are most 
dainty and beautiful. As grand a novelty 
as it were possibie for taste and art to put 
forth is The Calendar of Koses and Pan- 
sies’’ for 1896. These are fac-similes of 
water-colors by N. A. Wells and H. D. 
La Fraik. The designs are the perfection 
of beauty and neatness. Al! the above 
are published bythe F. A. Stokes Com- 
pany, New York, and are for sale by 
John Wanamaker. 

A very entertaining gift for little girls 
is the “Prince and Princess Paper Dolls,’’ 
printed in beautiful colors after original 
designs, and intended for cutting out and 
mounting as playthings for the children. 
The dolls include aSpanish Princess, of 
1492; the Prince of Wales, when a child; 
the Dauphin of Francs, 1739; an American 
Princess, and many others. Published by 
the F. A. Stokes Company, New York. 

A very interesting novel on all grounds 
is ‘*Zoraida,’”’ a romance of the harem and 


TH 


of the number js by Carrie Blake Morgan, 
Grace F, Pennypacker, and Frederick 
Peterson. Published in this city. 

The November issue of “St. Nicholas” 
begins a new volume and gives a foretaste 
of the features provided for the coming 
year. Fanny L. Brent hasa pretty story, 
“Riches have Wings.” “Reading the 
Book of Fate,” by Louise Willis Snead, 
describes the fortune telling and flower 
games played by the children of the South. 


“Launching a Great Vessel” is a deep — 


problem in mechanics as well as an im- 
pressive sight, illustrated by F. Cresson 
Schell, ‘“TheSwordmaker’s Son,”’ by W. 


O. Stoddard, is a story of life in the Holy | 


Land during the reign of Christ. Mr. 


| James Otis’ serial, “Teddy and Carrots,” 


is continued and grows in interest. Pub-| 








HIDDEN TREASURE, 





lished at New York. 
("RING the first decade of my resi- 
1) denos in India writes an ex-Fuglish 
official I was for some years as- 
sociated with a wealthy banker named 
Lalla Muttra Pershaud, the Lahore agent 
of the great banking house known as “The 
Seths of Muttra,’”’ and from him I learned 
&@ great deal about the system of hoarding 
practieed in all ages by the wealthy classes 
of India. 

He died at Brindabun about 1867. It 
may be explained that the title “Lalla” as 
used by native bankers has no exect equi- 
valentin Koglish. Jt might with equal 
propriety be translated Master, Professor, 
or Banker. 


Both in ancient and in modern times, 


| one of the stock objections of Kuropean 


nations against trade with India has been 


that that country absorbsa large amount | 


of the precious metals, which she never 
disgorges. 

It has naturally been asked what be 
comes of these treasures, for we do not 
find in India that abundance of either gold 


| or silver which might naturally be ex- 


the Great Desert, by William Le (jueux, a | 
new English writer whose splendid works | 


bave put bim in the forefront of the writers 


ofthe day. Apart from the thrilling plot | 


and iw striking character in Arabian, 
French, Algerian and Eaglish civil and 
militery life, it furnishes rn abundance of 
details of manners, 
about the peopie of the Kast, that give it 
further worth. A iarge number of very 


| treasure hidden in the earth, which, unless | 


customs and ideas | 


fing illustrations is an additional recom- | 


mendation, and its fine printing and bind- 
ing may also be mentioned. Published 
by the F. A. Stokes Company, New York. 
For sale by Porter & Coates, 

FRESH PERIODICALA. 

The November number of “The VCosmo- 
politan’”’ opens with an illustrated poem 
by Harriet Prescott Spofford, entitled 
“The Tourney.’”’ Commissioner Theodore 
Roosevelt, of New York, contributes a 
timely article on ‘‘Taking the Police outof 
Politics.” 1, Zangwill, the popular young 
English writer, has a strong Jewish story 
entitled ‘Joseph the Dreamer.’”’ Another 
complete story ia “A Tragedy of South 
Carolina,” iliustrated. Among other arti- 
cles are “Tne Story of the Samoan Dis- 
aster,’ “The German Emperor and Con- 


stitutions) Liberty,” etc. Published in 
New York. 
With the November ‘Century’ the 


maga zine set out on the second twenty-five 
years of its career. The event is celebrated 
by a special artistic cover, a new dress of 


type of individual cut, an editorial apropos | 


of “The Century’s Quarter of a Century,’’ 
and a table of contents ine ivative of the 
aims of the magazine as an encourager of 
literature and art, and as an advocate of 
progress in political, social and intellectual 
things, Mre. Humphrey Ward’s new 


story, “Sir George Treesady,’’ is begin in | 


the number, introducing the readers to an 
election contest in England, and to life in 
a typical English c untry bouse. Bret 


Harte is representeu by a short story of | 


Spavish character and California scenes. 
The special articles are of the usual high 
character. Published at New York. 

The November number of ‘Casse!l’s 
Family Magez ne” ofiers in the way of 
fiction installments of two deeply inter- 
esting serials, illustrated, two complete 
stories, and many illustrated articles. 
There are also one of Burns’ songs set to 
inusic, a paper op “Ornamental Chocolate 
Disbes,”’ “The Art of Washing” and many 


other articles of interest Published at 
New York 

e 
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articles are many, varied, and 4 by 
Writers of nameand ability, ‘ue poetry 


pected; and the reply has always been that 
they are withdrawn from circulation as 
currency by being boarded. For ages it 
has been a prevalent opinion in all Eastern 
countries that there is a vast amount of 


found by accident, is entirely lost to man. 
Regarding the hoarded wealth of the last 
century, I need oot quote the well-known 


story of Lord Clive and the treasures of | 


Moorshedabad, as narrated in Macaulay's 
Essay on Lord Clive. That may be con- 
sidered ancient history. 


| the Statesinan afford proof of the system 


E SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


Tne columns of | 


of hoarding still 


practised 


in Bengal by 


| the most enlightened 


managers of 


aD | 


estate in the most enlightened province of 
the Empire. 

About seven years ago, in the course of 
the action for defamation brought against 
the Statesman by an ex-tutor of the late 
Mahbarsjab af Burdwan, a deal of evidence 


came out about the boarded treasures of , 


Burdwan. When such is the caseona 
great property which has cnly been under 
the enlightened influence of the British 
Government, what may bo expected from 
the States of the semi-independent Princes 
of Upper India? Let the following illus- 
tration suffice, 

When up-country last year | heard that 
Chowringhee Lall, manager to Laila Mut- 
tra Pershaud, already mentioned, was in 
Gwalior on some temporary business, and 
I called on bim, a8 an old friend, at a 
place in tbe Lushbkar, where he was resid- 
ing. Among cther subjects, we discussed 
the action of Governmentin ‘losing the 
Mints, and | asked bis Opinion avout the 
possibility ofa gold standard for India, 
and mentioned the fact that certain mem.- 
bers of the Currency Association consid- 
ered that fifty millions sterling of gold 
would be sufficient to provide India with 
a goid currency. 

The Lalla laughed the idéa to scorn, 
and assured mo that fifty millions would 
not suffice to replace the silver hoards ot 
even one State. 

“You krow,” hesaid, “bow anxious 
the late Maharajah Scindia was to get back 
the fortress of (iwalior, but very few 
know the real cause prompting bim. 
That was a concealed hoard of sixty crores 
(sixty million sterling) of rupees in 
certain vaults within the fortress, over 
which British sentinels had been walking 
thirty years, never suspecting 
concealed their feet. 
British vernment 
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and to the wor'd for ages, because there 

was only one entrance to the board, which 

was moat cunningly concealed, and, 6x- 
cept that entrance, every other part was 
surrounded by solid rock. 

So the Maharajah was in such a fix that 
he must either get back hia fortress, or 
divulge the secret to the Government, and 
run the risk of losing the treasure for 

| ever. When the fortress was given back 
to the Maharajah, and before the British 
troops bad ieft Gwalior territory, masons 
were brought from KHKenares saworn to 
secrecy in the Temple of the Holy Cow 
before leaving; and when they reached 
the Gwalior railway station they were put 
into carriages, blindfolded, and driven to 
the place where they bad to work. 

There they were kept till they had 
| opened out the entrancs into the secret 

vault; and the hole built up again, they 

were once more blindfolded, put into car- 
riages, and taken back to the railway asta 

tion and re-booked for Bonares under a 
| proper escort. 

Such is the purport of the story told to 
me. When | ventured to doubt its truth, 
and suggested that if the hoard had any 
existence in fact, sixty lakbs instead of 
sixty crores would be nearer the amount, 
Chowringhee Lall laugbed at my igno- 
rance, and declared that what he had told 
me was fact. He added that, although 
that particular board was largest, 
there were several sinallier ones, varying 
from sume of fifty lakhs to tive and lon 
crores, Frome of which the Government got 
to know about, aud had obliged the pres 
ent Board of Regency to invest in Goveru 
ment of India bonda, 

On this I pointed out that such hoarded 
wealtii couid not be reconciled with the 
known revenue of the (iwalior State, 
even if the whole could have been 
hoarded for a generation, Chowringhes 
Lall then explained to me that there 
hoards were net accumulated from the 
revenues of the State, but were the accu- 
mulations of the piunder gathered by ihe 
Mahratta armies in the good old times 
when the Mahrattas systematically «wept 
the plains of India, and that, Giwalior be 
ing their capital, the whole of their vast 
plunder was accumulated and bhoarded 
there. 

Cbowringhbee Lal! went on to tell me 
that for generations before the rise of the 
British power, his ancestors bad held the 
post of ‘Treasurer in the Gwalior State, and 
| that after the British bad annexed terr!to 
ries around Delhi, one of his great grand 
uncles bad retired from the post of Treas- 
urer of Gwalior with a fortune of twenty 
crores of rupees (twenty millions sterling ). 
By great good fortune, all this money was 
quietly got into Hritish territory, he 
declared; and fifteen crores of 1! 
at this day bricked up in wm secret 
vault under a Hindo temple, dedi 
cated to the goddess of wealth inthe holy 
city of Brindabun. 

‘Now,’ said the Lalla, “if the Treasurer 
could accumulate 80 much, what were the 
accumulations of the Siate likely to te? 
The treasures of Giwalior form bul @ very 
small amount campared with the total ol 
the known concealed wealth of India. Aj! 
the silver would be brought out and re 
placed by gold directly the British (iov 


the 


ar0 


ernment decreed a gold currency for 
India, 
“Five hundred millions of gold) would 


be absorbed and concealed before «a gold 
currency lad 
culation, Europeans, 
have been in the country for years haves 
no idea of the boarding propensities «! 
even weil to-do natives, without counting 
the more wealthy bankers and traders 
For example, my wife,’’ said the Lalia, 
“has more than three lakhs of rupers 
hidden for fear of my dying before her, 
because | am much older than ahe is, and 
wehaveno son alive to inherit my Pro 
perty. And! know nothing about the 
place where this money is concealed ° 

On this I asked how natives managed to 
accumulate so much wealth, and the Lalla 
replied ‘Natives don tsoend like kure 
peans. Take the house of any well to de 
native merchant with an income of, say, a 
thousand rupees per month,and atthe very 
outside, fifty to «a hundred rupees woul 
purchase the whole of the furniture in it 
Beyond afew purdaths (curtains) and beds 
furpituré in the Furopean sense does no! 


been twelve months in cir 


even those whe 


exist. Even the very wealthy, althoug 
they may have a carriage and horse 
pe x<ene neither Pooks nor pictures nor any 
expensive works f art niwhen a fea 
in given » their friends A 

a a 

A 
* 

_ wan on 
( muUuiali gor } and siiver n secret 
| vaulta, all except the ornaments which | 


— - m 6 
are reserved for and worn by their 
women.”’ I had to admit the force of all 


this reasoning. 

“Natives don’t believe,”’ he continued, 
“in depositing their savings in banks or 
in investigating them in Government 
paper. No Marwaree touches Covern- 
ment paper except for purposes of gamb- 
ling. The trading classes in the large 
towns do usethe banasto a great extent 
for lew porary acoount+, because they are 
A great convenience, instead of keeping 
money required for current business in 
their houses 

“But very few natives invest their money 
in the European banks ai interest at long 
dates, because they know that the stability 
ut thes’ benks depends on the atability of 
theGovernment, The same ideas prevail 
in regard to Government paper. o Mar- 
waree buys it aaa permanent inv stment. 
The Narwee merely use Govern ment paper 
asa legitimate system of gambling.” 

commniepeenaliinnedagtlliatinstmentee 


ONE HONEST MAN. 

Dear Editor: Please inform your read 
ers that if written to confidentially, | will 
mail in a scaled letter, the plan pursued by 
which | was permanently restored to 
health and manly vigor, after years of 
suffering from Nervous Weakness, night 
losses and weak, shrunken parta. 

I] have no scheme to extort money from 
anyone whomeoever. | was robbed and 
swindied by the quacks until I nearly lost 
faitb in mankind, but thank Heaven, I 
am now well, vigorous and strong, anid 
anxious to make this certain means of 
cure known to all 

Having nothing to sell or send ©, 0. 
LT wantnomoney, Adcdrenm 
Jas. A. HARRIA, 

Delray, Mich. 
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Dobbina’ Electric Soap is 
Cheaper for you to use, if you 
follow directions, than any 


other Soap would be, if given 
to you; for by its use CLOTHES 
ARE SAVED, Clothes coat more 
than soap, This soap cost in 
1860 twenty cents a bar, Now 
it It contains pre- 
cisely the same ingredients, and 
no others, now as then, and 
lesa than half. Buy it of 
your grocer, use it and preserve 
your clothes. ff he haasn’t it, 
he knows that he can buy it of 
his wholesale grocer. The gen- 
uine always has our name on 


costa nine, 


costs 


the wrapper. Look out for 

imitations, There are many of 
them. 

VRESERVA- of clothes by the 

use of Dobbina’ 

TION EKlectric Soap, is 

an ontablished 

KFAC! Of @ genera 

ten. [tis notan experiment or a 


wild assertion, but absolutely TRUK. 
Think carefully whether you prefer 
to save a cent or two on noaP, or 
dollars on clotbes. You can't do 
both. Buy Dobbins’ Electric and 
look on @very wrapper for the 
name of 
DOBBINS SOAP M'F’G CO., 

Successorn to [. LL. Cragin & Co., 


PHILADELPHIA. Va 


SVBVVOVS Vesesessese 
$100.00 

Given Away 
very Month 
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Humorous. 


THE MELANCHOLY DAYS 


The melancholy days are here 
A dreary je the countryside 

The cheatnut trees are brown and sere, 
The wotrme within the chestnuts hide 


The famous mountaineer was dead; 


He'd climbed the mountatne many timer; 


And when he died the people satd 
“Our friend bas gone to warmer climbs” 





It's tough on the trapeze performer 
when there fea falling off In his business 

Even when the authorities arrest a 
pugiiiat they, don't seem to be able to shut 
him up. 

‘Well, I'm in the swim at last,’’ said 
the sick oyater in the 1h cent stew “Yes, ' re 
pitied the cracker, “and you show very bed 
taste on that account 

Av artist gave his last work toa porter 
to couvey tothe Academy 

Be careful, said he, ‘the picture is sonreely 


dry.” 
"Oh, never mind,’ eaclaimed the porter; 


“my clothes are old! 
Biobbs : Wigwag’s wife is an actress, 
fen t ahet 
slobtie: Ves 
Hiobbs What kind of parts does she play? 
Slobbe Her lastengage ment was ae a lad, 
in walling waiting principally for ber salary 
Snags: Do you know, Bilkins, | think 


lin aw gifted ortort 
Bilmine What tombe yu thiti ke ms 
now, and when t 


Srnage Il ve epoke twice, 
mat (down on both Oooconstones the nudiencer 


were much plonsed and applauded loudly 


Doctor: | deeply regret to inform 
you, Mra. skinner, that l fear goul Litman tn 
suffering trom inetplent paresis 

Mra Skinoer Merey on ust What makes 
you think «at 

Doctor. He tosisted upon paylog me in ad 
Vance 

“| vever knew before thal Skinner was 
addicted to writhing Jokes, ietimiked the 


taller 
“tow did you find outt’ asked the cutter 


“Why, bere # ma letter frets Littaa,’’ Pepeiterdd Chie 
Ceatleds, tae Whhleds lies mayen tit Will mettio lite me 
count neat week 

“Sonator Sorghum seems mighty lib- 
erelan fate minded th bia speectios, sata the 
Ina who does Chores 

‘Ves, replied Parmer Corntossel; he # jes 
like ay ben Wien we don't Keer fur eggs 


sie lays iike staty, bute soon ev cliey giin | 


wemit ahe uta t nowhere os sound 


siartbord: Ip an old book to-day I 


found «a recipe fare mercegy Chem Wan ad Just sult 


you, Mis Stmrvert 

Mis Simi vem. budeed! What ie tt? 

Starpbord: bake w palit Water and wael it 
Chemie; Dork Clb be te browne cn troch sitlerm  BPaou 
fen cotees tremens, LEY Chie Waker whili mm ferwel tee 
fore sorving. 

Kagsou Tatters: What's become o° 
HKonesy? 

Kollimgstone Nome Dido yer heart Why 
dey bad ter puttin tn de loomertte mey lum 

Kagson Tatters. What fart 

Kholitngstone Noimoms Whiy, tie mw ijre dalbos 
frum de grocery store an cariied tt ten bioeks 
an wen be opened tole wuz fuclo’ soap 


“Do you ever catch auy whales, cap 
tet? we ked the fatt passenger on the ween 


bateet 
"OPE bemd, The kD, answered the Gignuifled 


Captain 
“How very wonderful’ Prense tell ine tow 


you cateh them 
We drop an few of the old anlle on thets 


tulle, tim mt 


At S.umburygh Theatre Royal, Heavy 


Villain, somewhat mized “ERven a turn will 
worm when tt te trodden upon Laughter) 
IT mean a trod will wort when tt te turned 
upen Jeers) Lehould say a worm wili trod 
when ite tarned upon (Clelis Piiat te te 
say ,aturn will trod when ttis wormed upon 
Catealla (or rather, a treat will turn when 
ities wormed upon Upromr.) Well, if thas 


doean'tsult Vou, vou bad better try to sny it 
for yourself!" 

“Doctor”? said au old lady the other 
day to ber family physician, “oan you tell me 
how it te that some folks are born dumb?’ 

“Why, then, certainly, madain,’ replied the 
doctor, “lt ts owtng to the fact that they 
eome inte the world without the faculty of 
speech’ 

“Dear me! remarked the old lady. “now 
just see whattt ts to bave « medical educa 
tion! I've asked my husband more than a 
hundred thues the same thing, and all that 1 
could get outoof him, Was, ‘becnuse they 


are 

Apropos of railway racing, a French 
paper telle the following story of local exnag 
ee ration A Koglishinan and «a Matrseiliats 
were disputing which was the faster tratr 
the eapress to Edinburg or the ru pricte to 
Mareetiles The Southerner finally clinched 
thie atte “i the fe wit Anecdote 
it ' 


moh ere ‘ | the rapid a the 


Tact.— You can't get an old shoemaker 
to blunder. The other day, when # 
weighty woman aailed into a Detroit shoe- 
store, and, selecting a pair of No. 4, sat 
down to bave them tried on, the shoe 
maker saw thet she wanted 7's. But he 
didn't tell ber so, and start ber out of the 
shop on a gallop. He amiled and said 
softly 

“Mada, all the aristocratic ladies are 
now wearing shoes three sizes tow large 
for their feet, in order to have coo! extre- 
mities—and of course you want to follow 
the style?’ 

She emiled like a duck in answer to bis 
smile, and replied — 

“You are in a position to know best, and 
I ljoave everything to your judgment.” 

When she went ont she sad she never 
had such an easy fitting shoe on in her 
whole life. 

St 

NATURALN EMS —ToO be really and fully 
natural, we must have some gifts. The 
finest men and women--they t.ay be, and 
probably are, without fame or distinction 
—are always the moat natural, while ordin- 
| ary undeveloped mortals, who claim to 

be particuliarly natural, are apt to be 
totally unnatural, from the lack of fair in- 
| heritance, from false education—worre 
than none—from ancestral sins from re- 
pression of instincts. To be natural is one 
thing to bea dolt, or bigot, or barbarian is 
|} another. Nature must have a fair chance 

at us before wecaninany way represent 

her. 

We tinuat rot avoid, combat, counteract 
her, w6 tuust not beconcelted, priggish, or 
eeifish, {if we hopato be her disciples, or 

| even to be on speaking terms with her, If 
| not steadily thwarted, she will give us 
| large sympathy, of which she isthe source; 
and from sympathy flow tact, courtsey, 
justice, benevolence, love of truth, 
|e 

BELONGS TOTHE RorHscHitos — Wenzel 

Jamouitger's goiden contrepecs, the moat 


ll~ 





LIGHT, STRONG, 
SPEEDY, HANDSOME. 











tHE SATURD 


AY EVENING POSF. 


1 
' exquisite piece of goldswith’s work ever 
»sroduced, is about to be lost to Germany. 
t is three feet high, the upper portion, 
held up by a female figare, representing 
the earth, and was made for the Nurem- 
berg Town Council in 1546. 

The material is silver, gilded and en- 
amelied; the artist was paid 1,325 gulden. 
At the beginning of the century it was 


whose family it remained till sold in 1880 
to the Frankfort Rothschilds, and was 
known to sightseers as the Merkel centre- 
piece, 

The tate Emperor Frederick II1., when 


ever sold he should have the first refusal, 


whieh the Rothschilds gave for it. By 
the will of Meyer Karl von Rothschi!c’s 
widow, the art treasures of the Frankfort 
house, inciuding the Jamnitser piece, are 
bequeathed to the Paris and London fam- 
ilies, 


A Jury or H1s Pexrs,—Mr. Henry W. 
Paine, the eminent Boston lawyer, once 
went to one of the interior townsof Maine, 
where a boy wason trial for arson. He 
had no counsel, and Mr. Paine was as- 
signed by the court to take charge of his 
Cane. 

He discovered, atter a brief interview 
with the boy, that he was half-witted, 
The jury however was composed of good 
solid country farmers, who owned barns 
such as the defendant was alleged to 
have set on fire, and, in spite of the boy’s 
evident weak nese of intellect, they brought 
in a verdict of guilty. The presiding jus- 
ties turned to Mr. Paine, and remarked, 
“Have you any motion to mike?’ Mr. 
Paine arcee, »nd, in bia dry and weighty 
manner, answered, “No, your honor, | 
oelieve | bave secured for this idiot toy 
| all that the laws of Mains and the Cone't- 
; teres not the TT fad “ate a ,v.q tri 
! 
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JEWEL CARD CO., CLINTONVILLE, CONN. 


ital 

FINEST MATERIAL. 

SCIENTIFIC 
WORKMANSHIP. 














Four Models—885 and $100. 





EVER MACHINE FULLY GUARANTEED. 


MONARCH 


SEND 2-CENT ST.MP FOR CATALOGUE. 


Cyc.e Co. 


Factory and Main Office: —Lake and Halsted Sts., CHICAGO, ILL. 





BRANCHES: New York, San Prancisco. Sait Lake City, Denver, Memphis, Detroit, Teroate. 
EMIL WERNER, Agent, Philadeiphia. Pa. 
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bought by a merchant named Merkel, in | 


but he was unwilling to pay the £40,000 | 


CL  ———__~ ! | 
i 


Crowu Prinoe, saw the work and obtained | 
a promise from the owner that if it was 
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Remove 

That Tired 
Feeling, Take 


A THE ONLY WORLD'S FAIR 


Sarsaparilla 
Over Half a Century 
Old. Why Not 
Get the Best? 


®VER'’S PILLS cure Hoadachc. 














OOKKEEPING SiMPLIFIED 
(W AGGENER'S. 
Mailed on receipt of price, $1.00. Send 
for Circular. C. R. Dracos, Publisher, 
227 5. Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








o +. 
Reading Railroad. 
Anthracite Coal. No Smoke. No UOlnder a. 
On and after Oct. 24, 1895 
Trains Leave Keading ferminal, Philada, 


Kuffalo Day Express \ sx 
Parlor and Dinkug Car, f daily 9.008 m ~ a 
Buffalo and Chicago Exp. daily, ©? ™ [s y 
Sleeping (ars, ' 94pm |\>p 
Williamsport Express, week-days, 8.35, 10.% am, 4.0 


pm. Daily (Sleeper) 11.30 p m. 
Lock Haven, Clearfieid and Du Bois Express (Sleeper) 
daily, except Saturday, 11.30 p m 
FOR NEW YORE. 


leave Reading Terminal, 4.10, 7.30, (two-hour 
train), 8.30, 9.30. 11.30 am, 12.50, 1.30, 2.45, 5.00, 6.10, 
8. dining car) pm, 12.10pight. Sundays—- 10, 8.40, 
9.W am, 12.30, 6.10, 8.25 (dining car) pm, 12.) nolgit. 

Leave Ath and Chestnut Sts., 3.55, 8.10, 9.10, 10.18, 
11.14 @ m, 12.57 ‘Dining car), 2.38, 3.4, 6.12 8.10 
‘dining car’, 11.45 pm. Sunday 3.55, 5.10, 10.18 a m, 
12.14, 4.45, +7, 8.10 (dining car), 11.45 p m. 

Leave New York, foot of Liberty street, 8.00 9.00, 
10,00, 11.30 am, 1.30, 2.30, 3.30, 4.00. two-hour train), 
5.00, 6.00, 7.30, 8.4510.00p m, 12.15 night. Sun oe 
a. 10,00, 11.30, a m, 2.30, 4,00, 5.00, 6.00 p m, 12,16 

t. 


ae cars on all day express trains and sleeping cars 

on night trains wand from New York. 

FOR BETHLEHEM, EKASTON AND POINTE IN 
LEHIGH AND WYOMING VALLEYS, 6.06. 8.00, 
9.00 a m, 1,00, 2.00, 4.30, 5.30. 6.33, 9.45pm. Sundays 

6.77, 8.32, 9.00am, 1.0m, 4.20. 6.33, 9.45 pm. (0.4% 
pm, daily does not connect for Easton. ) 
FOR SCHUYLKILL VALLEY POINTS. 


For Phenixville and Pottstown— Express, 8.35, 10..0 
& m, 12.4, 4.00, 6.00, 11.30pm. Accom., 4,30, 7.4 
i11,0a m, 1.42, 4.35, 5.22.7. p m. Sun —Ex.- 
presa, 4.00, 9.06am, 11.30 pm. <Aceom., 7. 11.% 
a in, 6 00, pm. 

Fur Keading txpress, 8.35, 10.00 ar, 12.45, 4.00. 6.00, 
1. pm. Accom., 4.2. 7.42 am, 1.42, 4.35, 6.22, 
7.2) pm. Sunday--Express 4.00, 9.05 a m, 11. pm. 
Ac’om., 7.3 am, 6.0) pm. 

for Levanon and Harrisburg— Express, 8.35, 10.0 a 
m, 4.00,6.00pm,. Accom, 4.20 am, 7.Mpm. Snan- 
day— Express, 4.90, 7.3) am. 

For Gettysburg Express, 5.35 19.00 am, Sunaay, 
4.(0am,. 

for Pottsville Kxpress, 5.36, 10.00 a m, 4.00, 6.0, 
11.a pm. Accom., 4.0, 7.42 am, 1.42pm. Sun- 
- UEpreés, 4.00, 9.065 a m, 11.30 pm. Accom., 
4 » mm 

for Shamokin and W tiiliamsport— Express, 8.35, 10.00 
am, 4.00 11.9 p m. Sunday—Express. 9.05 a m, 
11.4% pm, Additional for Shamokin—Express, week - 
days, 6.10 pip. Accom., 4.0 am. Sundays Ex- 
press, 4.00 am 

FUR ATLANTIC Clr. 


Leave Chesiuul Street and seuth Stress Wharves. 


' Week -days— Express 9.9, am, 200, 4.00. 5 90, pw. 





Accommodation, &.u4)a im, 4%), 630 pm. Sundays 
Express, 9.00, 10.00 aim Accommodation, 8.00 8 

m, 44 pm. 

Keturuing, leave Atlantic City depot) week-daya, 
express, 7.3, 9.00 a om, 3.3),5 30, p m. Aceon- 
medation, 6.50, 8.15 aim, 4..2 p om. Sundays— 
Express, 4.00, 7.3), pm. Accommodation, 7.16 am, 
4.15pm. 

Parlor Cars on ail express trains. 

Brigantine, week-Jays, 5.00 am, 4) p m. 

Lakewood, week-days, 5.uW0am, 4.15 p m. 

Dotalied (ime Lables at ticket omiiea, N, E. > 
brow! and Chestnut streets, 833 Chestnut street, 208. 
Tenth street, 6005. Third street, 3062 Market street and 
al stations, 

Uniou transfer Company will call for and eheek 
Vaggage from hoteis and residences. 

'. & SW EIGARD, ( G. HARCOCK 
‘. cia, Passenger: age t 
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Sapolio— ¥ 
courins soap- 


For many vears SAPOLIO has stood as the finest and best 
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It knows no equal, and, although 
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